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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is not the only, nor even the chief 
design of these sheets^ to refute the rea- 
soning and objections of Mr: Hume, with 
regard to miracles : the chief design of 
them is, to set the principal argument for 
Christianity in its proper light. On a 
subject that hath been so often treated, 
it is impossible to avoid saying many 
things which have been said before. 
It may, however, with reason, be affirm- 
ed ^ that there still remains, on this sub- 
ject, great scope for new observations.- 
Besides, it ought to be remembered, that 
the evidence of any complex argument 
depends very much on the order into 
which the material circumstances are 
digested, and the manner in which they 
are difplayed. 

The Usay on Miracles deserves to be 
considered as one of the most dangerous 
attacks that have been made on our reli- 
gion. The danger results not solely from 
the merit of TXi£ fi£C£ > it results much 
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more from that of. the author. The- 
piece itself, like every other work of Mr. 
Hume, is ingenious j. but its merit is 
tnore of the oratorial kind than of the 
philosophical. The merit of the author^ 
I acknowledge, is great. The many use- 
ful volumes he hath published, of &x-- 
tory^ as well as on criticism^ politics^ and 
trade^ have justly procured him, with all 
persons of taste and discernment, the 
highest reputation as a writer. What 
pity is it, that this reputation should ji^vc 
been sullie5Hby attempts to undermine 
the foundations both of natural religion^ 
and oirtveaLedl 

For my own part, I think it a jiece of 
justice in me, to acknowledge the ,obli^ 
gations I owe the author, before I enter 
on the proposed examination. I have 
not only been much entertained and;m- 
structed by his works ; but, if I am pos<* 
sessed of any talent in abstract reasonjingy 
I am not a little indebted to what he hgth 
written on human nature^ for the improve- 
ment of that talent. If therefore, in 
this tract, I have refuted Mr. Hume's 
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Essayy the greater share of the merit is 
perhaps to be ascribed to Mr. Hume 
himself. The compliment which the 
Russian monarch, after the famous bat- 
tle of Poltowa, paid the Swedish generals^ 
when he gave them the honourable ap- 
pellation of his masters in the art of war ^ 
I may, with great sincerity^ -psiy my 
acute and ingenious adversary, 

I shall add a few things concerning 
the occasion and fonn of the following 
dissertation^ 

Some of the principal topics here dis- 
cussed, were more briefly treated in a 
sermon preached before the synod of 
Aberdeen, and are now made public at 
their desire. To the end that an argu- 
ment of so great importance might be 
more fully and freely canvassed, than it 
could have been, withpropriety, in a ser- 
mon, it was judged necessary to new- 
model the discourse, and to give it that 
form in which it now appears^ 

The edition of Mr. Hume's Essays to 
which I always refer in this work, is that 
printed at London^ in duodecimo, I75P* 
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entitled, Pbihsophkal Essays CMcermng 
Buman Understanding; I have, since 
gnishing this tract, seen a later edition^ 
m which there are few variations. None 
of them appeared to me so material, as 
to give ground for altering the quotations 
and references here used. There is in-^ 
deed one alteration^ which candour re* 
quired that I should mention : I haver 
accordingly mentioned it in a note.* \ 
The arguments of the essayist I have 
bndeavoured to refutje by argument. Mere 
ieelamation I know no way of refuting, 
but by analysing it j^ nor do I conceive 
bow inconsistencies can be answered^ 
otherwise than by exposing them* In such 
analysis and exposition^ which, I own, I 
have attempted without ceremony or re- 
(serve, an air of ridicule is unavoidable : 
but this ridicule^ I am- well aware, if 
founded in misrepresentation, will at last 
rebound upon myself. It is possible, that, 
in some things* I have mistaken the au- 
thor's meaning ; I am conscious, that I 
have not, in axiy thing, designedly mis^ 
represented iK. 

• Page xyi* t^u 
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^^ Chbistiakity," it hatfa been nid, ^^ is not 
^^ founded in argument.'' If it were only 
meant by these words, that the religion of 
Jesus could not, by the smgle aid of reasonings 
produce its full effect upon the heart, every 
true Christian would cheerfully subscribe to 
them* No arguments unaccompanied by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, can convert the 
soul from sin to God ; though even to such 
conversion, arguments are, by the agency of 
the Sfirit, rendered subservient. Again, if 
we were to understand, by this aphorism, thai 
the principles of our religion could bever 
have been discovered, by the natural abd-uAJ^ 
assisted Acuities of man ; this position, I pre- 
sume, would be as little disputed as the for* 
mer* But if, on the contrary, under the co- 
ver of aa ambiguous expression, it is intendt*. 

A 
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ed to insinuate, that those principles, from 
their very nature, can admit no rational evi- 
dence of thdr truths (and this, by the way, 
is the only meaning which can avail our an- 
tagonists), the gospel, as yFrell as common sense, 
loudly reclaims against it* 
A^ The Lbrd Jesus Christ, the author of cur 
religion, often ^gued, both with his disciples 
and with iiis iadversaries, a8 with reasonable 
men, on the prindfj^es of reason. Without 
this fecalty, he well knew, they could not 
be susceptible either of region or of law. 
He argued frpm projdiecy, -and the conform- 
ity df the event to the prediction^ * He 
afcgiKd from tbe te^mony of John the Bap- 
dbt, who waSs generally acknowledged to be 
a pro}>het. t H€ argued .from the Hfuracles 
which fee iii^iself iperfbrmed, ;): -as uneoiatro- 
y€^tible evidences, that God Almighty -ope- 
rated, by him, and bad sent him. He ex*> 
postulates v^ith his enemies that t^y did Hot 
use their reason on this subject ff^hg/^ says 

" '•' Luke XXIV, 25, &c. jfbhn v,'39 '& 4?^ t '^^^^^ 
V, 30, 33. t J«^n ^> 5^1 »> 25> 6l' 3^ ^^"^9 ^o, 1 1 . 
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he, even of yourselves^ j^g^ y^ wo^ what is- 
right ? II In like manner, we are called upon 
by the apostles of our Lord, to act the part of 
wise men^ and judge impartially of what they 
say. § Those who do -so, are highly com- 
mended, for the candour and prudence they 
discover, in an affair of so great consequence. * 
We are even commanded to be always rea- 
dy to give an answer to every man that asketh 
us a reason of our hope ; t in meekness to in^ 
struct tliem that oppose tnemselves ; ^ ajid ear- 
nestly to contend for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints. || God has neither in 
natural nor revealed religion, left himself with- 
out a witness p but has in both given moral 
and external evidence, sufficient to convince 
the impartial, to silence the gainsayer, and 
to render inexcusable the atheist and the un* 
believer. This evidence it is our duty to at- 
tend to, and candidly to examine. We must 
prove all things^ as we are expressly enjoined 

II Lukcxii, 57. § I Cor. x, 15. • A^sxvii, n. 
f 1 Peter iii, i^ f 2 Tim.ii, 25. j| Judc 5^ 

A 2 



4 INTRODUCtlOK. 

in holy writ, if we would ever hope to hold 
fast that which is goad* ^ 

Thus much I thought proper to premise, 
aot to serve as an apology for the design of 
this tract (the design surely needs no apo- 
logy, whatever the world, may judge of the 
execution), but to expose the shallowness of 
that pretext, under which the advocates for 
infidelity in this age commonly take shelter. 
Whilst, therefore, we enforce an argument, 
which, in support of our religion, was so fre- 
quently insisted on by its divine founder, we 
will not dread the reproachful titles of dan- 
gerous friends ^ or disguised enemies of revela- 
tion. Such are the titles, which the writer, 
whose sentiments we propose in these papers 
to canvass, hath bestowed on his antago- 
nists J * not, I believe, through malice against 
them, but as a sort of excuse for himself, or 
at least a handle for introducing a very strange 
and unmeanmg compliment to the religion 
of his country, after a very bold attempt 

to undermine it. We will, however, do 
f I TiK9s. V. 21. • P. 204. 
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faam the jmioe to tno^ ifiat Ik &ia& gou ^ 
out erf* our power to ittDBit de c&ac^ Sb 
intelligent pasua, lAo haA onsdoiEv' par* 
used the Ema/ mm JBmdk^ vBi m^ms: la 
the aofhof cidicr of dkoie itgf»wiiBmaufc cfiosft* 



My prhman/ 



2DsweT to tfae aneoHi w^ 



beeOy to cxniribofie aD in 

defence of a fefigiBB, mkidi 

greatest Mi iiiiii^ aii e ueJ by Hea»qi ca Ae 




SQDSofioen. b is at the sane tnie a ]»of»«2ff- 
ly mochre of OGoadaaiile wo^bt^ to tizhS- 
cate pkUouphf^ at least dot most iu^wum 
bmich of it wiudi asnttains tbe mles of 
reasoniog, from those absurd ccxiseqpienoes, 
which this autluH^s theory natuiallj kads us 
to. The theme is arduous. Tbe adversary 
is both subde and powerfuL With such an 
adversary, I should on very unequal terms 
enter the Usts, had I not the advantage of 
being cm the side of truth. And an eminent 
advantage this doubtless is. It requires but 
moderate abifities to speak in defence of a 

A3 



6 INTRODUCTION* 

good cause. A good cause demands but a 
distinct exposition and'^a &ir hearing; and 
we may say with great propriety, it will speak 
for itself. But to adorn error with the sem- 
blance of truth, and make the worse appear 
the better reason^ requires all the arts of in- 
genuity and invention ; arts in which few or 
none have been more eitpert than Mr. Hume. 
It is much to be regretted, that on some occa- 
wsions he hath so ill applied them. 
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▲mS MOT IXSS QJUtAMLm or TK2S £T> 
IIBHCS TVAM OTMKIS. 

SECT. I. 



Xt is not the aim ^ dm author to erioce, 
that miracles if admitted to be true, would 
not be a sufficient evidence of a divine mission. 
His des%n is solely to proTe, that miracles 
which have not been the objects of our own 
senses, at least such as are said to have been 
performed in attestation of any religious s\ s- 
tern, cannot reasonably be adimitted by us» 
or believed <^ the teftimony of others- ^^ A 

A4 
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10 MIRACLES CAPABLE OP Part I. 

for brevity's sake, to compendise the reason- 
ing, and to omit wfaaflver is said merely for 
illustration. To do otherwise would lay me 
under the necessity of transcribing the greater 
part of tl>e essay. 

Experience,'* says he, ^' is our only guide 
in reasoning concerning matters of fact. * 
Experience is in some things variable, in 
some things uniform. A variable experi- 
ence gives rise only to probability ; an 
*^ uniform experience amotmts to a proof, t 
" Probability always supposes an opposition 
" of experiments and observations, where the 
" one side is found to overbalance the other, 
** and to produce a degree of evidence pro- 
*^ portioned to the superiority. In such cases 
^* we must balance the opposite experiments, 
** and deduct the lesser number from the 
"greater, in order to know the eicactfohre 
** of the superior evidence. ^ Our befief or 
" assurance of any fact from the replort of 
" eye-witnesses, is * derived ^ from no other 
^^ principle than eisfjiertenicf^' ; that isi' bur ob»- 
" servatibn.of thg v'eifacity of human" tdsti- 
^^ mohy, and of the li^ual conformity of facts' 
" to the reports of witnesses |(. Now, if 'the 
** fact attested" partakes of the iharvfeBous, if 
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^^ it is such as has seldom fiallen under' our 
<' d>servatioa9 here is a contest of two oppo- 
-'^ site experiences, of whidi the one destroy^ 
" the other, as far as its force goes, and the 
f( superior can only operate on the mind by 
" the force which remains. The very same 
^* principle of experience, which gives . us a 
f* certain degree of assurance, in the testir 
" mony of witnesses, gives < us also, in this 
" case, another degree of assurance, against 
^ the £act which they endeavour to establish ; 
^^ from which contradictioli, there necessarily 
^^ arises a counterpoise, and .mutual destruc*- 
'*^tionof belief and authority.* Further, if 
^^ the fact affirmed by the witnesses, instead 
" of :being only marvellous, is really mirar 
ff culous ; if besides, the testimony consider- 
^^ ed apart and in itself, amounts to an entire 
'^ proof J in that case there is proof against 
\\ proof, of which the strongest must prevail, 
" but still with a diminution of its force, in 
'* proportion to that of its antagonist. A 
«* miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; 
^^ smd as a firm and unalterable experi^iqe 
^^.has established thefe laws, the proof again^ 
'Va miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
^' is as entire, as any argument from experir 

* P. 179. 
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12 MIBACLES CAPABLE OF TaTt \% 

" ence can possibly be imagined, * And if 
^^ so, it is an undeniable consequence, that it 
•< cannot be surmounted by any proof what- 
" ever from testimony. A miracle, there- 
** fore, however attested, can never be ren- 
*^ dered credible, even in the lowest degree.** 
This, in my apprehendon, is the sum ^ of the 
argument, on which my ingenious opponent 
rests the strength of his cause. 

• In answer to this, I propose first to prove, 
that the whole, is built upon a false hypothe- 
sis. That the evidence of testimony is de- 
rived solely from experience, which seems to 
be an axiom of this writer, is at least not so 
incompatible a truth ^as he supposes it ; that 
on the contrary, testimony hath a natural and 
original influence on belief, antecedent to ex- 
perience, will, I imagine, easily be evinced. 
For this purpose, i Jet it be remarked, that the 
earliest assent, which is given to testimony by 
children, and which is previous to all experi- 
ence, is in fact the most unlimited ; that by 
a gradual experience of mankind, it is gra- 
dually contiitctedy^ and reduced to Narrower 
(bounds. To say, therefore, that our diffidence 
In testimony is the result of experience, is 

* P- 180. 
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if; more philosophical, because more consonant 
to truth, than to say that our faith in testi- 
mony has this foundation. Accordingly, 
youth, which is unexperienced, is credulous ; 
age, on the contrary, is distrustful. Exactly 
the reverse would be the case, were this au- 
thor's doctrine just. 

Perhaps it will be said, if experience is al- 
lowed to be the only measure of a logical or 
reasonable faith in testimony, the question, 
whether the influence of testimony on belief ^ be 
original or derived ? if it is not merely verbal, 
is at least of no importance in the present 
controversy. But I maintain it is of the 
greatest importance. The difference between 
us is by nq means so inconsiderable, as to a 
careless view it may appear. According to his 
philosophy, the presumption is against the tes- 
timony, or (which amounts to the same thmg) 
there is not the smallest presumption in .its 
favour, till properly supported by experience. 
According to the explication given above^ 
there is the strongest presutn|>tion m favour of 
the testimony, till properly refuted by expe^ 
rience. '......:. 

If it be objected by the author, that such a 
faith in testimony as is prior to experience, 
must be unreasonable and unphilosophical. 
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\>ecsmQ ui^kccpuntable ; I should reply, that 
there are^ axi4 . vn^t be» in humaa x^ur^, 
^me ori^mJ gro^iKis of belief, l^eyQo4 which 
^ur resesurghes cannot proceed; and of which, 
therefore, it i$ vain to attempt a rational ac- 
CQunt. I shall desire the objector to give 
a reasonable account of his faHh m this prin- 
ciple; th^t^imilar causes ahuays produce simU 
lar effects i or in this, that the course of nature 
will be the same io-^morrow that it was yesier^ 
day 9 and is, to-day : principles, which he him- 
self acknowledges, are nether intuitively evi- 
dent, Qor deduced from premises ; and which 
nevertheless we: are. under ^ necessity of pre* 
supposing, in all our reasonings from experir 
ence.* I should desire him to give a rea- 
sonable, .account of his feitb in the clearest 
informntionsi^of ; his. memory* which he will 
^nd k alike itnpossible ^thfer; to doubt or to 
eiiplftn. Indeed memory b^rs nearly, rthe 
^me rdiation to r^perienCe, that testimony 
doe^. .. Certain jt is, tha^ the defects and mis- 
Tepr^seftt2*(oMi(3ff;meiflory are often coirected 
by;eJ^p^riqBWef:ViY$t,.$hGi^d any person hence 
infer, that memory derives all its evidwGC 
frQm e3<p^rienc*> J^e ivould fall into a mani- 
fejst.abisurdity.' Fpr, on the contrary, e?peri* 

i.i ^.'h'.\. * Sceptical Doubts, Part 
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eiice derives its ar^iit.soldy from memoiy, 
said is nothmg' eke bat the geneB^ maxims or* 
conclusions ym fa&ve. formed, from the com» 
parison of particuhr £u!ts remembered. If 
we had not previously given an implicit faith 
to memory^ we hid never been, able to ac-* 
qxure . experience. When, therefore^ we say 
that memory^ which gives fairtk to expeii? 
ence, may, n^eyertheless, in some instancds^ her 
corrected by experience, no more is implied^ 
but diit the inferences formed from the most 
lively and perspicuous rqiorts of .meinory» 
sometimes serve to reddfy the mistaki^rwhich.- 
arisefrom such reports of this iaculty as.are 
most languid and confused..: Thus, memoi^y, 
in these instances, may be said to correct itsdf* 
The ^ase is often much the same with experi- 
ence and tesdniony, as wiU appear mi>re'(^arf: 
ly in the tsecand. secticai^ where I shall g^q. 
siderthe an^b^uity ofihe word expermcety aft 
used by this author. . .: » 

But how, says Mr. Hume, is testimony th^n, 
tb %e refuted ? ^.Principally iuffone .w .4)tfi<yr of 
th^e'^two 'nizays vfirityi^znd most; direfctjy, by* 
contradictory - testimony j Ithat 'is, Mfbm aa» 
equdoT greater number of witocfses* , eqiiaU 
ly or more credible, attest the contrary : se^ 
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condly^ by such evidence either of ifae . inca- 
pacity or baseness of the. "iiritiies^es^ [ as is suf-^ 
fident to discredft theat.- 'What, rejoin^ my 
antagonist^ cannot theh testimony be confute 
ed by the extraordinary nature of the fact 
attested ?' Has .this consideration no weight at 
all ? That this consideration bath no weight Bt 
all, it was nerer my intention tor- maintain ; 
thlt by itself it can very rarely^ if ever, a^- 
mounf to a refutation against ample and un- 
exceptionable testimony, I hope to make ex* 
tremely plain. Who hath ever denied, ths^f 
the iOicomnicnnessc^' an event related^ is a 
p]!i0Sumpdon against its reality; and that 
chiefly on account, of the tendency, which^ 
experience teacheth us, and this author hath 
observed, some people have to sacrifice (ruth 
to the love of wonder ?* The question only 
hj hovir far does does this presuknption extend ? 
In :tfae extoit which Mr.. Hume hath assign- 
ed it, he hath greatly exceeded the limits of 
nature, and consequently of jail just reason- 
ing. -■'•■* ■'■' V -i- ^ 

hi liis ^ofmiion^i >^ when the fact attested 
<*. is-sudi*as has seldom. £dlen under our olv 
^< servation, there is- a contest of two oppo^ 
^ (Site experiences, of which the one destroys 

• ' ■ ..i::: :i-M •-?. ,84. 
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^ the other, as Bu* as its force goes, and the 
** superior can only operate on the mind, by 
•* the force which remains."* There is a 
metaphysical, I had almost said, a magical 
balance and arithmetic^ for the weighing and 
subtracting of evidence, to which he fre^ 
quently recurs, and with which he seems to 
iiuicy he can perform wonders. I wish he had 
been a h'ttle more explicit in teaching us how 
these rar« inventions must be used* When a 
writer of genius and elocution expresses him* 
sdf in general terms, he will find it an easy 
matter, to give a plausible appearance to 
things the modt imintelligible in nature* Such 
sometimes is this author's way of writing. In 
the instance before us he is particularly hap- 
py in his choice of metaphors. They are 
such as are naturally adapted to prepossess a 
reader in his favour. What candid person 
can think of suspecting the impartiality of an 
inquirer, who is for weighing in the scales of ' 
reason, all the arguments on either side? 
Who can suspect his exactness who deter- 
mines every thing by a numerical computa^ 
tian ? Hence it is, that to a superficial vie^ 
his reasoning s^pears scarce inferior to de* 
monstnttion ; but, when narrowly canvassed^ 

*P.i79. 
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it is impracticable to fiiul an application, of 
which, in a consistency with good sense, it is 
capable. 

In confirmation of the remark just now 
made, let us try how his manner of arguing 
on this point can be applied to a particular 
instance. For this purpose I make the fol* 
lowing supposition. I have lived for some 
years nesu* a ferry. It consists with my Iroow* 
ledge that the passage-boat has a thousand 
times crossed the river, and as many tinier 
vetumed safe. An unknown man, whom I 
have just now met, tells me in a serious maii^ 
ner, that it is lost ; and affirms, that he him* 
self standing on the bank, was a spectator o| 
the scene ; that he saw the passengers carried 
down the stream, and the boat overwhelmed* 
No person, who is influenced in his judgment 
of things, not by philosophical subtilties, but 
by common sense, a much surer guidie, wiB 
hesitate to declare, that in such a testimony 
I have probable evidence of the fact asserted* 
But if leaving common sense, I shall recur to 
metaphysics, and submit to be tutored in n^ 
way of judging by the essayist, he will remind 
me, '^ that there is here a contest of two op» 
^^ posite experiences, of whidi the one de« 
" stroys the other, as far as its force goes. 
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and the superior c^n only operate on die- 
nund by the force which remains." I an^ 
\varned9 that *• the very same principle of 
'^ experience, which gives me a certain de- 
*' gree of assurance in the* testimofliy of the 
'^ witness, gives me also, in this case, another 
^^ degree of assurance, against the fact, which 
^^ he endeavours to establish, from which con- 
^^ tradiction there arises a counterpoise, and 
^^ mutual destruction of belief and authori- 
" ty."* Well, I would know the truth, if 
possible ; and that I may conclude £urly and 
pbiloGc^^hicaUy, bow nuist I balance these 
opposite experiences, as you are pleased to 
term them ? must I set the thousand, or ra- 
ther the two thousand instances of the one 
ode, against the single instance of the other ? 
bi diat case, it is easy to see, I have nizieteea 
hundred and ninety-nme degrees of evidence^ 
that my information is &lse. Or is it neces-^ 
sary, in order to make it credible, that the 
single instance have two thousand times as. 
much evidence, as any of the opposite in* 
stances, supposing them equal among them- 
selves } or supposing them unequal, as much 
as all the two thousand put together, that 
there may be at least an equilibrium:, this: 
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IS impossible. I had for some of those in* 
stances, the evidence of sense, which hardly 
any testimony can equal, much less exceoA^ 
Once more must the evidence I have of the 
veracity of the witness be a full equivalent td 
the two thousand instances which oppose the 
fact attested ? By the supposition, I have no 
positive evidence for or against his veracity, 
he being a person whom I never saw before; 
Yet if none of these be the balancing, which 
the essay writer means, I despair of being able 
to discover his meaning* 

Is then so weak a .proof from testimony in- 
capable of being refuted ? I am far from 
thinking so; though even so weak a proof 
could not be overturned by such a contrary 
experiencei How th«i may it be overturn* 
ed? Firsts by contradictory testimony. Goiny 
homewards I meet another person, whom I 
knew as little as I did the former ; finding 
that he comes from the ferry, I ask him con- 
cerning the truth of the report* He affirms, 
that the whole is a fiction ; that he saw the 
boat, and all in it, come safe to land. This 
would do more to turn the scale, than fifty 
thousand such contrary instances, as were sup- 
posed. Yet this would not remove suspicion, 
bideed, if we were to consider the matter ab» 
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stractly, one would think^ that all suspidon 
would be removed, that the two opposite tes- 
timonies would destroy each other, and leave 
the mind entirely imder the influence of its 
former experience, in the same state as if nei- 
ther testimony had been given. But this is 
by no means consonant to fact. When once 
testimonies are introduced, former experience 
is generally of no account in the reckoning ; 
it is but like the dust of the balance, which 
hath not any sensible effect upon the scales. 
The mind hangs in suspence between the two 
contrary declarations, and considers it as one 
to one, or equal in probability, that the report 
is true or that it is false. Afterwards a thirds 
and a fourth, and a fifth, confirm the decla- 
ration of the second. I am then quite at 
ease. Is this the only effectual way of con- 
futing false testimony ? No. I suppose again^ 
that instead of meeting with any person who 
can inform me concerning the fact, I get 
from some, who are acquainted with the wit- 
ness, information concerning his character. 
They tell me he is notorious for lying 5 and 
that his lies are commonly forged, not with a 
view' to interest, but merely to gratify a ma^ 
lidous pleasure, which he takes in alarming 
strangers. This, though not so direct a refut- 
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atkm as the former, w91 be sufficient to dis- 
credit his report. In the form^, where then 
Is testimony contradicting testimony, the Mp 
dior^'s metaphor cf a balance may be uBd 
i^itSi propriety. The things weighed zre ho^ 
mogenial : and idien contradictory eWdeaces 
ure presented to the mind, tending to |irove 
positions vtrfaich casmot be both true, the 
tnind must decide on the comparative strength 
of the opposite evidences, before it yield fe^ 
either. 

Bot is dils the case in the supposition first 
made ? By no means. The two thousand 
instances formeily knouin, and the single ia« 
etanc^ attested, as they relate to diflferent facts^ 
tliough of a contrary nature, are not coqtm- 
dictory. There is no inconsistency ia .))&• 
lieving botii. There is no inconsistency ja 
receiving the last on weaker evidence (if it ^ 
isufficient evidence), not only than all the fae^ 
mer togetfier, but even Aan any of them 
singly. Will it be s^^ that though the. for- 
mer instances are net themsdves contcaiA^ 
tory to the fact recently attested, they lead 
to a conclusion that is contradictory ? I ao^ 
swer, It is true, fhat the experienced lirie- 
quency of the conjunction df any two eveitti^ 
leads the nund to infer a similar conjuactioft 
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in time to come. But let it at the ssune time 
be remarked, that no man considers this in- 
ference, as having equal evidence with any 
one cJF those past events, on which it is found- 
ed, and for the bd^f of which we have had 
sufficient te^mony. Before, then, die method 
recommended by this author can turn to any 
account, it will be necessary for him to com* 
pute and determine with precision, how many 
hundreds, how many thousands, I nught say^ 
how many myriads of instances will conf^ 
such evidence on the conclusion founded on 
diem, as will prove an equipoise for the tesd- 
mony of one ocular witness, a man of probity, 
in a case of ^ich he is allowed to be a com- 
petent judge. 

There is in ftrithmetic 2l rule called ^ieihjc- 
TiON, by which numbers of diflferent deno- 
minations are brought to the same denomi- 
nation. If this ingenious author shall inrent 
a rule in hgic^ analogous to this, for Teducing 
dfflFerent'^lasses of evidence to the same class^ 
he vnM bless the world with a most important 
discovery. Then, indeed, he will have the 
honour to establish an everlasting peace in 
the republic of letters ; then we shall have 
&e happmess to see controversy of every kind, 
ftieological, historical^ philosophical, receive 
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its mortal wound : for though, in every ques- 
tion, we could not even then determine with 
certainty, on which side the truth lay, we 
could always determine (and that is the ut* 
most the nature of the thing admits) with as 
much accuracy as geometry and algebra can 
afford, on which side the probability lay, and 
in what degree. But till this metaphysical 
reduction is discovered, it will be impossible, 
where the evidences are of different orders, 
to ascertain^ by subtraction the superior evi- 
dence* We could not but esteem him a no- 
vice in arithmetic, who being asked whether 
seven pounds or eleven pence make the great- 
est sum, and what is the differience? should, 
by attending solely to the numbers, and 
overlooking the value, conclude that eleven 
pence yfere the greater, and that it exceeded 
the.oth^r. by four. Must we not be equal 
novices in reasoning, if we follow the same 
absurd method ? Must we not fall into as great 
blunders ? Of as little significancy do we find 
the balance. Is the value of things hetero- 
geneal to be determined merely by weight ? 
Shall silver be weighed against lead, or cop- 
per against iron ? If in exchange for a piece 
of gold, I were offiered some counters of baser 
metal, is it not obvious, that till I know the 
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comparative value of the metals, in vain shall 
I attempt to find what is equivalent, by the 
assistance either of scales or arithmetic ? 

It is an excellent observation, and much 
to the purpose, which the late learned and 
pious bishop of Diurham, in his admirable 
performance on the analogy of religion to 
the course of nature, hath made on this sub- 
ject. " There is a very strong presumption," 
says he, " against the most ordinary facts, be- 
fore the proof of them, which yet is over- 
come by almost any proof. There is a pre- 
sumption of millions to one against the 
** story of Caesar, or of any other man. For 
^ suppose a number of common facts, so 
^^ and so circumstanced, of which one had 
^ no kind of proof, should happen to come 
** into one's thoughts, every one would, with- 
<< out any possible doubt, conclude them to 
'^ be &lse. The like may be said of a single 
" common feet/'* What then, I may sub- 
join, shall be said of an uncommon fact? 
And that an uncommon feet may be proved 
by testimcmy, hath not yet been made a 
question. But, in order to illustrate the 
observation above dted, suppose, firsts one 
at random mentions, that at such an houfj 

* Part 1, chap. 2, § 5. 
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of such a day, in such a part of the heavens, 
a comet -wUl appear ; the conclusion from 
experience would not be as. millions, but 

.as infinite to -one, that the proposition is 
false* Instead of this, suppose you have the 

V testimony of but one ocdlar witness, a maa 
of integrity, and ^lled in astronomy, fhit 
at such an horn*, of such a day, in such 

. a part of the heavens, a comet did appear:^ 
you will not hesitate one fnoment to give 
him credit. Yet all the presumption that 
was against the trulh of the first suppose- 

..tion, though almost as strong evidence as 

. experience can afford, was also against the 
truth of the siecond, before it was thus at- 
tested. 

Is it necessary to argue iarther, in support 

; of this doctrine, that as the water in the ca* 
nal cannot.be made to rise higher than the 
fountain whence it £k>ws,; so it is impossible, 
that the evidence of testimony, if it pro- 

..ceeded from e:Kperience, diould ever exceed 
*hat of experience, which is its sourcei y«t 
.ihat it greatly exceeds this evidence, ap- 
pears not only from what hath been ohserv- 
ed already, but still more, from what J shall 
have occasion to observe in the sequeL One 
may safely afBnp^ that no conceivable con- 
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elusion from experience, can possess stronger 
evidence, than that which ascertains us of the 
regular succession and duratba of day and 
Dight. The reason is the instances on which 
this experience is founded, are both without 
number and without exception. Tet even this 
rondusion, the author admits, as we shall see 
:n the third section, may, in a particular in^ 
stance, not only be surmounted, but even an* 
itihilated, by testimony. 

JLastly, let it be observed, that the imme« 
diate conclusion from experience is always 
general, and runs thus : ^ This is the ordi* 
^ nary course of nature.** ** Such an event 
'^ may reasonably he expected, where all the 
(< circumstances are entirdy similar.'* But 
sirhen we descend to particulars, the con* 
(dusion becomes weaker, bdng more indi* 
rect. For though all the known drcum- 
stances be similar, *till the actual circum- 
stances may not be similar : nor is it poesi* 
ble in any case to be assured (our know* 
ledge of things being at best but supeanficial% 
that all the actual drcumstances are kwmnt 
to us. On the contrary, the direct conclu- 
sion from testimony is always particular ^ ajul 
runs thus : ^^ This is the &ct in such an in* 
« dividual HUtMNe." Tlie remark now made 
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will serve both to throw light on some of 
the preceding observations, and to indicate 
the proper sphere of each species of evi- 
dence. Experience of the past is the only 
rule whereby we can judge concerning the 
juture : And as when the sun is below the 
horizon, we must do the best we can by the 
light of the moon, or even of the stars ; so 
in all cases where we have no testimony, we 
are under a necessity of recurring to experi- 
ence, and of balancing or numbering con- 
trary observations.* But the evidence re- 
sulting hence, even . in the clearest cases, is 

* Wherever such balancing or qumbering can take 
placcy the opposite evidences must be entirely similar. 
It will rarely assist us in judging of facts fupported by 
testimony ; for even where contradictory testimonies 
come to be considered, you will hardly find, that the 
characters of the witnesses oo the opposite sides are so 
precisely equal, as that an arithmetical operation will 
evolve the credibility. In matters of pure experience 
it hath often place. Hence the computations that have 
been made of the value of annuities, insurances, and te- 
yieral other commercial articles. In calculations con- 
cerning chances, the degree of probability may be de- 
termined with mathematical exactness. I shall here 
lake the liberty, though the matter be not essential to 
the design of this tracts to correct an oversight in the 
essayist, who always suppoocs, that where contrary 
cndcnces must be balanced, the probability lies in the 
remainder or surplus, when the less number is fubtracted 
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US hear the argximent, as it is related in the 
essay, from the writings of the archbishop^ 
•* R is acknowledged on all hands/* siays that 
learned pH^elate, *' that the authority either of 
•* the scripture or of tradition, is founded 
^ merely on the testimoay of the apostles, 
^ who were eye-witnesses to those miracles of 
** our Saviour, by which he proved his di» 
*' vine mission. Our evidence, then, for the 
" truth of the christian religion, is fess 
** than the evidence for the truth of out 
^ senses ; because, even in the first authors 
** of our religion, it was no greater j and 
** it is evident, it must cfiminish in passing 
^ from them to their disciples ; nor can any 
*^ one be so certain of the truth of their 
** testimony, as of the immediate objects of 
** his senses. But a weaker evidwicst. can 
•* never destroy a stronger ; and therefore, 
*^ were the doctrine of the real presence 
*^ evw so clearly revealed jn scripture, it 
were directly contrary to the rules of just 
reasoning, to give our assent to it. It 
contradicts sense, though both the scrip- 
ture and tradition, on which it is supposed 
to be built, carry not such evidence with 
them as sense, when they are considered 
*^ merely as external evidences, and are not 
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** brought home to every one's breast, by 
^* the immediate operation of -the Holy Spi* 
•* rit.*** That the evidence of testifnonyis 
less than the evidence of senscj is undeniable. 
Stnse is the source of that evidence, which is 
first transferred to the memory of the indi- 
vidual, as to a general reservoir, aiid thence 
transmitlted to others by the channel of testis 
mony. That the original evidence can never 
gain any thing, but must Idse, by die trans- 
missioii, is beyond dispute. What hath been 
nghtly perceived may be misremembered ; 
vbat is righ^y remembered may, througU 
iac^city, or thiaough ill intention, be mis* 
reported; and what is rightly reported may 
be mkunderstood. In any of these four 
ways, therefore, dther by defect of memory,; 
of elocution, or of veracity in the relater, or 
by misapprehension in the hearer, there is a 
chance, that the truth received by the inform^ 
ation of the senses, may be misrepresented or 
mistaken ; now every such chance occasions 
a> real diminution of the evidence. That the 
sacramental elements are bread and wine^ 
not flesh and blood, our sight and touch, 
and taste and smell, concur in testifying. If 

♦ P-i73ti74- 
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these senses are not to be credited, the apos*^ 
ties themselves could not have evidence of 
the mission of their master. For the great- 
est external evidence they had, or could 
have, of his mission, was that which their 
senses gave them, of the reality of his mi- 
racles. But whatever strength there is in 
this argument with regard to the apostles^' 
the argument with regard to us, who, for 
those miracles, have only the evidence, not 
of our own senses, but of their testimony, 
is incomparably stronger. In their case, it 
is sense contradicting sense; in ours, it is 
sense contradicting testimony. But what 
relation has this to the author's argument? 
None at all. Testimony, it is acknow- 
ledged, is a weaker evidence than sense. 
But it hath be^ already evinced, that 
its evidence for particular facts is infinite- 
ly stronger than that which the gene- 
ral conclusions from experience can af- 
ford us. Testimony holds directly of me- 
mory and sense. Whatever is duly attested 
must be remembered by the witness ; what- 
ever is duly remembered must once have 
been perceived. But nothing similar takes 
place with regard to experience, nor can 
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testimony^ with any appearance of meaning, be 
said to hold of it« 



Thus I have shewn, as I proposed, that the 
author's reasoning proceeds on a false hypo- 
dieas . I t supposes testimony to derive its 
evidence solely from experience, which is 
false* I t supposedi by consequence, that 
contrary observations have a weight in op- 
posing testimony, which the first and most 
acknowledged principles of human reason, or, 
if you like the term better, common sense, 
mdently shews that they have not. — ^It assigns 
a rule for discovering the superiority of con- 
trary evidences, which, in the latitude there 
given it, tends to mislead the judgment, and 
which it is imposable, by any explication, to 
render of real use. 

SECT. II. 

X 

Mr. Hum charged with some faUmSM m- his toaji tf 

managwg the arguminU 

Tn the essay there Is frequent mention of 
the word experience^, and much use made of 
it. It is strange that the author hath not 
favoured us with the definition of atierm ot 

US 
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SO much moment to his argument. This de- 
fect I shall endeavour to supply; and the 
rather, as the word appears to be equivocal, 
and to be used by the essayist in two very 
different senses. The &rst and most proper 
signification of th^ WQrd> which, for distinc- 
tipn's Bake^ I shaU call persovml experience, 
is that given in the preceding section* ^^ It 
*^ is,** as was observed, ** founded in 'memory j 
^ and cQPsists soldy of the general maxima 
'^ or omckftSionc^ that each individuaJl hath 
^^ fpnned^ firom ^ cbmpafisaa of tiiepar^ 
^^ ticular filets be hath vemetnbered/' la 
the other ^i^gtificationi, in whkh the word i» 
wmeitiiMfi takee^ aad whidi I shall distinguish 
by' the tenn isrimdj k taay be t&ntsi defined : 
^ It ib fdmided inr testitiiKmy^ and consists 
*^ not^ only of all the experiences of others, 
*' Wmeh have through that channel been 
^^ communicated to us^ but of all the general 
*' maxims or conclusions we have formed, 
** ft^ tJie 'cWSj3«^^ facts at- 

*^ tested.'* 

In .proposing his argument, the author 
would surely be understood to mean only 
jfcrsonal experience ; otherwise, his m^dng 
testimony, derive- its ligfit. from, an e;xperi- 
ence which delves its light from testimony. 
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than, in the longest fife, he oooU bxwe 
ed out of the treasure <^ his own memcny. 
Nay, to such a scanty portkm die savage 
himself is not confined*^ If that, therefore, 
must be the rule, the only rule, by whidt 
every testimony is ultimately to be judged, 
our befief in matters of fiict must have very 
narrow bounds.. No testimony ought to have 
any weight with us, that doth not rdate aa 
eva[it, similar at least to- some one observa* 
tion which we oursdrea have had access to 
make*. For example, that there are such 
peofrfe on the eairth as negroes, could not^ 
on that hypothesis, be r^idered credible to 
one who had never seen a negro, not even 
by the most numerous and the most un« 
exceptionable^ attestations. Against the ad« 
mission of such testimony, however strong,^^ 
the whole force of the anchor's argument evi* 
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dently operates. But that mnumerable ab- 
surdities would flow from this principle, I 
might easily evince, did I not think the task . 
superfluous. 

' The author himself is aware of the con- 
sequences ; and therefore, in whatever sense 
he uses the term experience in proposing his 
argument, in prosecuting it, he with great 
dexterity shifts the sense, and ere the reader 
is apprised, insinuates another. ^^ It is a mi- 
" racle,** says he, " that a dead man should 
^^ come to life, because that has never been 
observed in any age or country. There 
must therefore be an imiform experience 
against every miraculous event, other- 
** wise the event would not merit that ap- 
" pellation.*'* Here the phrase, an uniform 
experience against an event j m the latter 
clause, is implicitly defined in the former, 
not what has never been observed by us, 
but (mark his words) what has never been 
observed in any age or country. Now, 
what has been observed, and what has not 
been observed, in all ages and countries, pray 
how can you. Sir, or I, or any man, come 
10 the knowledge off Only, I suppose, by 

• P. iSs. 
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testimony^ oral or written. The personal 
experience of every individual is "^limited to 
but a part of one age, and commonly to a 
narrow spot of one country. If there be 
any other way of being made acquainted 
with facts, 'jt is to me, I own, an impene- 
trable secret ; I have no apprehension of it. 
If there be not any, what shall we make 
of that cardinal point, on which his argu- 
ment turns ? It is in plain language, ^* Tes^ 
*^ timony is not entitled to the least degree 
*^ of faith, but as far as it is supported by 
*^ such an extensive experience, as if we had 
^^ not had a previous and independent faith 
" in testimony, we could never have acquir- 
" ed." 

How natural is the transition from one 
sophism to another ! You will soon be con- 
vinced of this, tf you attend but a little to 
the strain of the argument. " A miracle/* 
says be, *^ is a violation of the laws of na- 
^^ ture ; and as a firm and unalterable ex- 
•* perience hath established these laws, the 
'^ proof agsdnst a miracle is as entke as any 
** argument from experience can possibly be 
<^ imagined."^ Agam, <^ as an uniform 

• P. 180. 
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*^ expenence amounts to a proof, there ia 
<^ here a direct and full proof, from the m^ 
^^ ture of the fact, agsdast the existence of 
" any miracle.*'* I must once more ask 
the author, what is the precise meaning of 
tk& words^rw,- unalterable^ uniform P An ex- 
pemnce that admits no exception, is sure- 
iy the only experience, which can, with pro- 
priety, be termed uniform^ Jirm^ unalterable. 
Now since, as was remarked above, the far 
greater part of thk experience, which com* 
priseth every- age and every country, must 
be derived to tts from testimony ; that the 
experience may be Jirmy uniform^ unalter^ 
Me^ there must be no contitary testimony 
whatever. Yet by the author*s own hypo* 
thesis, the miracles he would thus confute^ 
are sup4)©rted by testimony. At the same^ 
time, to give strength to his argument, he 
b imder a necesaty of supposing, that there 
is no excepticm from the testimonies againsl 
them. Thus, he falls into that paralogism, 
which is called begging the question.. What 
he gives with one hand, be takes with the 
other. He admits, in opening hi^ design^ 
^at in his ^rgum^nt: h$ implicitly denies^. 

♦ P. i8i- 
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But tlutf this, ji posa61e, may be still morei 
mauiifest, tet us attend a little to some ex* 
pesaions, which one would imagine he had 
iDadrertendy dropt. ** So long,*' says he, 
" as the world endures, I presume, will the 
^' accounts 'of miracles and {»mligies be 
^ £o«ind in all profane history/' • Why 
does he |)resume so ? A man so much at« 
tacbed to experience, can hardly be suspect^ 
ed to hxve any other reason than this ; be^ 
cause such accounts have hitherto been 
feoKdiaall tike histoiies, profaiieas well as 
sacred, of times past* Bat we need not Fe« 
coor to an inference to obtain this acteftow- 
iedgment. It is often to be miet witll' m 
tbe essay* Iii one place we kam, that the 
witneKKS for tnairacles are ani infti^ hu!m- 
b©r;f in another, that ail religious records, 
ef whatever kind, abound mth them^ I 
learve it therefore to the authiH* to explain, 
with wh^ consistency he can assert, that 
^' Uws of naMre are establi^d by ttn 
imiformi ^xper]iin<?e (whixth etperienee is 
chiefly the result of testimony), ted at the 
same time allow, that almost sd) human his- 
tories are feM of the relations of marades^ 
and prodigies, which toe Tiolatiohs of those 
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laws. Here is, by his own confession, tes- 
timony against testimony, and very ample on 
both sides. How then can one side claim a 
firm, uniform, and unalterable support from 
testimony ? 

It will be in vain to object, that the tes- 
timony in support of the laws of nature, 
greatly exceeds the testimony for the viola^ 
tions of these laws ; and that^ if we are to 
be determined by the greater number of 
observations, we shall reject all miracles 
whatever. I ask, why are the testimdnies 
much more nimierous in the one case than 
in the other ? The answer is obvious : oa- 
tural occurrences are much more frequent 
than such as are preternatural. But are all 
the accounts we have of the pestilence to 
be rejected as incredible, because, in this 
country, we hear not so often of that dis- 
ease as of the fever ? or, because the num- 
ber of natural births is infinitely greater 
than that of monsters, shall the evidence a£ 
the former be regarded as a confutation of 
all that can be advanced in proof of the hu 
ter ? Such an objector needs to be remind- 
ed of what was proved in the foregoing sec- 
tion ; that the opposite testimonies rdate to 
different facts, and are therefore not contra* 
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dictory ; that tbe 
them, possessed! not die efidcoce of die £Kts 
on which it is founded, but ooly sndi a pie- 
sumptive evidence as ma^ be samooBtBd 
by the slightest posidre prooL A geoend 
condusian from experience m in mnt|uiiM n 
but presumptive and indirect; snflirifnr tes* 
dmony for a particular fact is £rect and po* 
sidve evidence. 

I shall remark one other hlhcj in tins 
author's reasonings befinre I condode dds 
9ecdon« ^ The Indian prince/' says he;, 
'^ who refused to bdeve the first rdadons 
(< concerning the eflfects of firost, reasoned 
^ jusdy; amd k naturally required rerj 
^^ strong tesdmony to engage his assent to 
^ fiicts, which arose from a state of nature, 
(< with which he was unacquainted, and bore 
^ so little analogy to those events, of which 
^ he had had constant and uniform experi- 
^ ence. Though they were not contrary 
^ to his experience, they were not conform- 
'^ able to it.*** Here a distinction is art- 
fully suggested, between what is contrary ur 
sperience, and what is not conformable to 
t. The one he allows may be proved by 
^estinuHiy, but not the other. A distinc- 

• P. i7»- 
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tion^ for which the author seems to have sot 
great use, it will not be improper to exa- 
mine. 

If my reader happen to be but little ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hume*s writings, or even, 
with the piece hereT examined, I must en- 
treat him,., ere he proceed any farther, t(V 
give the essay an attentive perueal ; and to* 
take notice particularly, whether in one 
single passage he can find any other sense 
given to the terms contrary to experiencej bul"* 
that which has not been experienced. Witiu 
out this aid, I should not be surpri^d^ that K 
ibund it difficult to convince the judicious,/> 
that a man of so much acuteness, one so 
mudi a philosopher as this author, should'^ 
with' suoh formality, make a distinctioxii.. 
which not only the essay, but the whole- 
tenor of his philosophical writings, shews 
evidently to have no meaning. Is that 
which is contrary to experience a synony* 
mous phrase for that which implies a con<« 
tradiction? If this were the case, thtrr 
would be no need to recur to experience 
for a refutation ; it would refute itself. But. 
it is equitable that the author himself be 
heard, who ought to be the best interpreter 
of his own words. ** When the fact attest* 
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^^ ed/' says he, ^ is such a one as has sddom 
^ fallen und^ our observation, here is a 
** contest of two opposite experiences*** * 
In this passage, not the bang ftever esperi« 
enced, but even the being seldom experien* 
ced, constitutes an opposite experience^ 1 
dan conceive no "way but one, that the au- 
thor can evade the force of this quotation ^ 
and that is, by obtruding on us some new 
distmction between an opposite and a contra- 
ty experience. &i order to preclude such 
an afttempt, I shall once more recur to his 
ovm authority. *^ *Tis no mirade that a 
^ nHOi ki seeming good heakb, should die 
** of a sudden.** Why ? " Because such a 
^^ kind of death, though more unusual than 
^ any other, hath yjet been frequently ob» 
** served to happen. But it is a miracle 
** that a dead man should come to life.** 
Why ? Not because of any inconsistency in 
the thing. That a body should be this hour 
inanimate, and the next animated, is no 
more inconsistent than the reverse, that it 
should be this hour animated, and the next 
uianimate; though the one be common, 
and not the other. But the author himself 
answers the question: <^ Beqause that has 

♦ P' 179- 
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^* nev«r been observed in any iage or coun. 
** try/' • All the contrariety then that 
there is in miracles to experience, doth, by 
his own concession, consist solely in thiSy 
that they have never been observed ; that 
is, they are not conformable to experience. 
To his experience, personal or derived, he 
must certainly mean, to what he has had 
access to. learn of different ages and coun- 
tries. To speak beyond the knowledge be 
hath attained, would be ridiculous* It would 
be first supposing a miracle, and then in- 
ferring a contrary experience, instead of con- 
cluding from experience, that the fact is mi* 
raculous* 

Now I insist, that as far as regards the 
author's argument, a fact perfectly unusual 
or not conformable to our experience, sudi 
a fact as, for aught we have had access to 
learn, was never observed in any age or 
country, is as incapable of proof from tes- 
timony as miracles are; that, if this writer 
would argue consistently, he could never, 
on his own principles, reject the one and 
admit the other. Both ought to be reject- 
ed, or neither. I would not, by this, be 
thought to signify, that there is no differ- 

* ?. i8i. 
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encie between a miracle and an extraoix& 
itary event. I know that the former im« 
plies the interposal of an invisible agents 
which is not implied in the latter. All that 
I intend to assert is, that the author's ar» 
gument equally affects them both. Why 
doth such interposal appear to him incre- 
dible? Not from any incongruity he dis- 
cerns in the thing itself. He doth not pre- 
tend to it. But it is not conformable to his 
experience. " A miracle," says he, " is 
" a transgression of a law of nature." * But 
how are the laws or nature known to us ? 
By experience. What is the criterion, 
whereby we must judge whether the laws 
of nature are transgressed ? Solely the con« 
formity or disconformity of events to our 
experience. This writer surely will not pre- 
tend, that we can have any knowledge a 
priori, either of the law or of the viola* 
tbn. 

Let us then examine by his own princi- 
ples, whether the king of Siam, of whom the 
story he sdludes to is related by Locke, f 
could have sufficent evidence, from tesd- 

* P« 182. in the note. 

f Essay on Hitman Undentanding> Book 4, chap. 
X5, feet. 5* 
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xoony^ of z. fact so contrary to his experi- 
€iioe,' as the freesang of vater. He could 
just say as much of this event, as. the author 
can say of a dead man^s being restored to 
Kfe. ^ Such a thing was never observedi 
^ as far as I xould leavn, in any age or coun* 
^ try.'* If the .things themselves too are 
impartially consideredi^ and independentif 
of the notions acquired by us in these nordi* 
em climates, we should account the first St 
least as e^raordinary as the second. That 
so pliant a body as water should become 
kaiid i&e pavement, so as to bear up an ele- 
phant on Its surface, is as unlikely in itself^ 
as that a body inanimate to day, should be 
animated to-morrow. Nay, to the Indian 
monarch, I must think, that the first would 
aj^ar more a miracle, more contrary to ex- 
perience than the seconds If he bad beeo 
acquainted with ice or frozen water, and at 
terwards seen it become fluid, but had never 
seen nor learned, that after it was melted, 
it b(»:ame h^rd again, the relation must 
have appeared marvellous, as the process 
from^ fluidity to hardn^as hever had beeA 
experienced, though the reverse often hadt 
But I believe n(A>ody will question, that on 
this Supposition it would not have appeared 
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yaite so strange as it did. Yet this suppo- 
sition m^es the . instance more parallel to 
the restoring of the dead to Jife. The pro- 
cess from animate to inanimate we are aU 
acquainted with ; and .what is such a restor- 
ation, but the reversing uf this process ? So 
little reason had the author to insinuate, tbsit 
the one ^ras only not conformable^ die other 
contrary to experience. If there be a dif- 
ference in this respect, the first, to one alike 
tmacquainted with both, must appear the 
more contrary of the two. 

Does it alter the matter, that he tails the 
former " a fact which arese from a state of 
^^ nature, with which the Indian was unac- 
*^ quainted?" Was not such a state quite 
unconformable, or (which in the author's 
language I have shewn to be the same) con- 
trary to his experience? Is then a state of 
nature which is contrary to experience, more 
credible than a single fact contrary to expe- 
rience? I want the solution -of one difficul- 
ty : the author, in order to satisfy me, pre- 
sents me with a thousand others. Is this 
suitable to the method he proposes in ano- 
ther place, of admitting always the less mi- 
racle, and rejecting the greater ? * fa it not^ 

P. I at. 
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on the contrary, admitting without any dif- 
ficulty the greater miracle, and thereby re- 
moving the difficulty, which he otherwise 
would have had in admitting the less ? Does 
he forget, that, to exhibit a state of nature 
entirely different from what we experience 
at present, is one of those enormous prodL 
^es, which, in his account, render the Pen- 
tateuch unworthy of credit ? * ^ No Indi- 
** an," says he, in the note, " it h evident, 
<^ could have experience that water did not 
<^ freeze in cold climates. This is placing 
^^ nature in a situation quite unknown to 
^* him, and it is impossible for him to tell, u 
" prioriy what will result from it." This is 
precisely, as if, in reply to the author's ob- 
jection from experience against the raismg 
of a dead man (suppose Lazarus) to life, I 
should retort : " Neither you. Sir, nor any 
** who live in this century, can have expe- 
" rience, that a dead man could not be re- 
^^ stored to life at the command of one di- 
^* vinely commissioned to give a revelation 
<^ to men. This is placing nature in a situa- 
^^ tion quite unknown to you, and it is im- 
** possible for you to tell, a priori^ what will 
•* result from it. This, therefore, is not con- 

* P. 206. 
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** trary to the course of nature, in cases 
^ who^ all the circumstances are the same. 
As you nerer saw one vested nrlth such a 
commissbn, you are as unesiperienced, as 
ignorant of this point, as the inhabitants 
** of Sumatra are of the frosts in Muscovy ; 
^ you cannot therefore reasonably, any more 
*• than they, be podtive as to the conse- 
•* quences/* Should he rejom, as doubtless 
he would, ^^ this is not taking away the diffi- 
* culty ; but, like the elephant and the tor- 
^* toise, in the account given by some bar- 
•* baiians of the manner in which the earth 
*^ is supported, it only shifts the difficulty a 
" step fiirther back. My objection still re- 
*^ curs. That any man should be endowed 
•* with such powa*, is contrary fo experience, 
** and therefore incredible:** Should he, I 
say, rejoin in this manner, I could only add, 
" Pray, Sir, revise yoilr own words lately 
•« quoted, and consider impartially whether 
«« they be not as glaringly exposed to the 
** like reply.'* For my part, I can only per- 
cdve one diflference that is material between 
the two cases. You frankly confess, that 
with regard to the freezing of water, besides 
the absolute want of experience, there would 
be from analogy a presumption agauist it, 

C 
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which ought to wegh with a rational Indian. 
I think, on the contrary, in the case supposed 
by me, of one commissioned by Heaven, there 
is at least no presumption against the exertion 
of such a miraculous power. There .is rather 
a presumption in its &vour. 

Does the author then say that no testimony 
could give the king of Siam sufficient evi- 
dence of the effixts of cold in water ? No. By 
implication he says the contrary : ^^ It requir- 
^^ ed very strong testimony.'* Will he say, 
that those most astonishing effects of electrici- 
ty lately discovered, so entirely unanalagous 
to every thing before experienced, will he 
say, that such facts no reasonable man could 
have sufficient evidence from testimony to 
believe? No. We may presume, he will 
not, from his decision in the former casej 
and if he should, the common sense of man- 
kind would reclaim against his extravagance. 
Yet, it is obvious to every considerate reader, 
that his argument concludes equally against 
those truly marvellous, as against miraculous 
events ; both being alike unconformable, or 
alike contrary to former experience.* 

• I cannot forbear to observe, that many of the prin- 
cipal termft employed in the essay, are used in a manner 
extremely vague and uuphilosophical I have remarked 
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Thus I think I have shewn, that the au- 
thor is chargeable with some fallacies, in his 
vay of managing the argument ; that he all 
along ayails himself of an ambiguity in the 
word ejcj&enewce ;— — -that his reasoning in- 

tlie confusion I find in the application of the words, 
experience^ contrariety, conformity, I .might remark the 
tame thing of the word, mirach. ** A minlclcy" it is 
saidy /. 1829 in the note^ ** may be accurately dtriined, 
•* A TRANSGRESSION of ji laiv ofnoturc^ by a particular 
** volition of the Deity ^ or by the interposal of some in» 
** visible agent.** The word transgression invariably die- 
notes a criminal opposition to authority. The author's 
accuracy in representing God as a transgressor, I have 
not indeed the perspicacity to decern. Does he intend, 
by throwing something monstrous into the definition, 
to infuse into the reader a prejudice against the thing 
defined ? , But supposing that, through inadvertency, he 
had used the term transgression^ instead of suspensions 
which would have been both intelligible and proper"; 
one would at least expect thai the word miracle in the 
essay, always expressed the sense ofthe definition. But 
this it evidently does not. Thus in the instance of the 
miracle supposed (p, 203 in t'.e notej^ he calls it, in the 
beginning of the paragraph, " A violation of the usual 
« course of nature ;** but in the end, jfter telling us 
that such a miracle, on the evidence supposed, •« our 
♦• present philosophers ought to receive for certain," 
he subjoins (how consistently, let the reader judge) 
** and ought to search for the causes, whence it might 

C2 
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tludes a petiiio principH in the bosom of it ; 
■ 'ind that, in supporting his acgument, 
he must have recourse to distinctions, where, 
even himsdf being judge, there is no differ* 
<snce. 

«* be dcrivecL" Thus it is insinuated, that though a 
fact apparently miraculous^ and perfectly extraordinary, 
night be admitted by a philosopher, still the reality of 
the miracle must be denied. For if the interposal of 
^e Deity be the proper solutioB of the phenomenon, 
why should we recur to natural xauises? Hence a carcb 
kss reader is insensibly led to thinVf that there is some 
special incredibility in such an'interposaI» distinct from 
its vncommotmtiu Tet die author's great aigument is 
built on this single circuoMtance* and places juch an 
interposition just on the same footing with -e^erj efcnt 
that is equally uncommon. At one time^ he uses the 
word miracle to denote tare in^cHabiRty^ as w3I appear 
in the sixth section : at another, absurd and mracuUm 
are with him synonymous terms ; so are also the mra* 
culous nature of an event* and its ahtolute impattUnAjM 
Is this the style and manner of a reasoner { 
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SECT* III. 

Mr. Humi btmfdjgiva up hit favourite argumet^. 

^* Mr. Hume himself,** methinks I hear pjf 
reader repeating \i^th astomshment, ** gives 
up his favourite argument ! To prove this 
point is indeed a very bold attempt.*' Yet 
that this attempt is not altogether so ardu# 
ous as at first hearing, he will possibly ima« 
gine, I hope, if favoured a while with his 
2ljttention, fully to convince him. If to ac« 
kuowledge, after aU, that there may be foii 
rades which admit of proof from humait 
testkaony ; if to acknowledge, th^t spch mi« 
rades ought to be recdived, not as probable 
only, but as absolutdy certain ; or^ in othev 
words, that the proof from human testimony 
may be such, as that all the contrary uniform 
experience, should not only be overbalanced^ 
but, to use the author*s expression, should 
be annihilated ; if such acknowledgments as 
these, are subversive of his own prindples ; 
if by making them, he abandons his darling 
argument; this strange part the essayist evi- 
dently acts. 

** I own,** these are his words, ^* there 
<« may possibly be miracles, or violations of 

C3 ^ 
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** the usual course of nature, of such a kind 
'^ as to admit a proof from human testi- 
*' mony, though perhaps'* (in this he is mo- 
dest enough, he avers nothing ; perhaps) " it 
*i- mH be impossible to find any such in aH the 
*^ records of history.** To this declaration 
he subjoins the following supposition : *' Sup. 
•* pose all authoi-s, in all languages, agree, 
** that from the I*' of January 1600, there 
•* was a total darkness over the whole earth 
" for eight days ; suppose that the tradition 
'' of this extraordinary event is still strong 
•* and lively among the people ; that all tra- 
*' Tellers, who return from foreign countries, 
'* bring us accounts of the same tradition^ 
" without the least variation or contradic- 
^ tion ; it is evident, that our present philo- 
*' s'ophers, instead of doubting of that feet, 
" ought to receive it for certain, and ought 
** to search for the causes whence it might be 
'' derived/'* 

Could one imagine, that the person who 
had made the above acknowledgment, a per- 
son too who is justly allowed by all who are 
acquainted with his writings, to possess un- 
common penetration and philosophical abi- 
lities, that this were the same individual who 
'* ♦ P. «03,iTi thcndtc. . 
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had so short while before afBrmed, that " a 
** miracle,** or a violation of the usual course 
of nature, ^' supported by any human tcsti- 
** mony, is more pr^lperly a subject or deri- 
*' sion than of argument ;*** who had in- 
sisted, that ** it is not requisite, in order to 
•'reject th^ fact, to be able accurately to 
^' disprove the testimony, and to trace its 
^' falsehood; that such an evidence carries 
*' falsehood on the very face of it ;'*f that 
■'^ we* need but oppose even to a cloud of 
^* witnesses, the absolute impossibility, or,^* 
which is all one, '* miraculous nature of the 
events which they relate ; that this in the 
eyes of all reasonable people will alone be 
** regarded as a sufficient refutation ;**J and 
who, finally to put an end to all altercation 
on the subject, hath pronounced this oracle. 
** NO TESTIMONY FOR ANY KIND OF MI- 

** RACLE CAN EVER POSSIBLY AMOUNT TO 
*' A PROBABILITY, MUCH LESS TO A PR00F/'[| 

Was there ever a more glaring contradic- 
tion? 

4 

Yet, for the event supposed by the essayist, 
the testimony, in his judgment, would a- 

- » P. 194. t 11^- t P- *9^> ^^' H P» 2^*- 
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mouiit to a probability ; nay, to more than % 
probability, to a proof; let not the reader be 
astonished, or if he cannot £aal to be astonishr 
ed, let him not be ipcredulou^, when I add, 
to more than a proofs more than a full, en- 
tire, and direct proof; for even this I hope 
to make evident from the author^s principles 
and reasoning. *' And even supposing,'* says 
he, that is, gnaiting for argmnent's ^e^ 
that the testimony for a miracle amounted 
to a proof, it^ would be opposed by ano** 
** ther proofi derived from the very nature 
*^ of the fact, vhich it would endeavour to 
<^ establish."* Here is^ then, by his own 
reasoning, proof against proof, from which 
there could result no belief or opinion, utt^ 
less the one is conceived to be in some de* 
gree superior to the other. " Of which 
*^ proofs,*' says he, ^^the strcmgest nuist pre- 
'^ vail, but still with a diminution of its force, 
'^ in proportion to that of its antagonist.**f 
Before the author could believe such a mr- 
xacle as he supposes, he must at least be sai^ 
tisfied that the proof of it from testimony 
is stronger than the proof against it from ex- 
perience. That we may form an accurate 
Judgment of the strength he here ascribes to 
♦P. c2 p. 180. 
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teadmony^ let us consider what^ by his own 
account, is the strength of the opposite proof 
from eKperience. ^^ A niiracle is a violati(»i 
^ of the law3 of nature ; an<i ^s a firqi and 
^< unalterable experience has established thesa^ 
^^ I9WS9 the proof against a miracle, bom, the 
very nature of the fact, is as et^ire^ as aayi 
argun^ent from experience can possibly be 
imagined."* Again, ^^ ^ ^n uniform 
e:iq>erience amounts to a proof, there is 
'^ here a direct and fidl proof, from the na- 
ture of the fact, against the existence of 
any miracle/'t The proof then which 
the essayist admits from testimony, is, by his 
own estimate, not only superior to a direct 
Bnd Jull proof; but even superior to as entire 
a proof, as any argument from experience 
can possibly be imagined* Whence, I pray, 
ioth testimony acquire such amazing evi- 
ience? '^ Testimony,'* says the author, 
'^ hath no evidence, but what it derives from 
'^ experience. These diflfer f rom . eaph other 
'^ only as the species from the genus.'* Put 
then £br testimony^ the word experience, which 
n this case is equivalent, and the conclusiQa 
wHl run thus : Here i^ a proof from expert^ 

fnoe^ which is superior to as fintire a proof from 
• P. j8p. i P. i8k 
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experience as can possibly be imagined. This 
deducti(m from the authcH-'s words, the read- 
er will perceive,' is strictly logical. What the 
meanihg of it is, I 'leave- to Mr. Hume to 
explain. 

■ What hath been above deduced, how 
much soever it be accounted,' is not all that 
is implied in the concession made by the au- 
thor.' He further says, that the miraculous 
fact so attested, ought not only to be receiv- 
ed, but to be received for certain. Is it not 
enough. Sir, that you have shown that your 
most full, most direct, most perfect argument 
may be overcome ? will nothing satisfy yon 
now but Its destruction ? One would ima- 
gine, that you had conjured up this demon, 
by whose* irresistible arm you proposed to 
give a mortal blow to religion, and render 
scepticism triumphant (that you had con- 
jured him up, ' I say), for no other purpose, 
but to shew with what facility you could lay 
him.^ To be serious, does not this author 
remember, that he had oftener than once 
Isdd it down as a maxim, that when there is 
proof against proof, we must incline to the 
superior, still with a diminution of assurance, 
m proportion to the force of its antagonist ?* 

♦ P. 178, 180. • 
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But when a fact is received for certain^ there 
can be no sensible diminution of assurance^ 
such diminution always implying some doubt 
and uncertainty. Consequently the general 
proof from experience^ though as «itire as 
any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined, is not only svu'mounted, but is 
really in comparison as nothing, or, in Mr. 
Hume's phrase, undergoes annihilation, whai 
balanced with the particular proof from tes- 
timony. Great, indeed, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is the ' force of truth. This conclu- 
sion^ on the principles I have been endeavour- 
ing to establish, has nothing in it^ but what is 
qpncdvable and just ; but on the principles of 
the essay, which deduce all the force of testi- 
mony from experience, serves only to confound 
the under8tan<tiiig,and to involve the subject 
in midnight darkneCfs. 

It is therefore manifest, that either this 
author's principles condemn his own method 
of judging, vnth regard to miraculous facts; 
ear ths^ hiiS method of judging subverts his 
principles, and is a tadt desertion of them. 
Thus, that unpregnabte fortress, the^isylum 
of mfideUty^ wltich'be so lately gloried ia 

C6 
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having erected^ is in a moment abandoned hj 
j^iim^ a&a place untenable. 



SECT. IV. 

Tiere u no fiteuSar freiunftion agMnsi such mirada 
M an swd t^kaw hem V)ro9gU m iw^tri of rrff. 

• 

7s it then.so, that the decisive argument^ die 
essayist flattered himself he had discovered,^ 
which ^'ith the wise and learned, was to 
prove an everlasting check to all kinds of 
4{uperstieious delusion, and would consequenir 
ly be useful as long as the world endures I is 
it so, that this boasted argument hath ia fact 
little OL no influence on the discoverer him- 
self? But this author may well be excused. 
He cannot be always the metaphysician* He 
cannot soar incessantly ia the /d^uds. Such 
constant elevation suits not the lot of huma- 
nity. He mdst sometimes, whether he will 
orjiot, descend to a level with other people, 
and fall into the hiunble tradCr of commpa 
•ense. One tfaii!^,.bowevi^9 be is resolved cya: 
M he cannot by metajphysic spells alenc^ the 
smost arrogant Ugotrjp smd superstition } he 
villi* any msf tboi^h f^r this purpose he 

* P. 174- 
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ihould borrow aid from what he hath ^ 
iking to^ trite and popular topics ; he will aft 
my rate free himself from their inqperdnett 
(olidtatione. 

There are acoordin^y two priocqiles a 
luman nature, by which he aocoonis fcr 
lO die relations, that harfie ef«r been m die 
rorld, concerning Haracles* These pria» 
aples are^ the passionfar the marveUauifWA 
he religious affecticn;^ against eitfacr of 
ihich eingly, the {^nlosopher, he nys, on^ 
nrer to be on his guard j bat mcompoiablf 
aare so, when bodi happen to be in strict 
x)sCedeimcy' together. *^ For if die wfiak 
* of religkm jom itself to die kn^e of woo- 
^ der, there is an end of common sense; 
^ and human testimony in diese drcmiw 
^ stances loses all pretensions to- antbonU 
"^ ty/*t Notwithstanding this Strang ^ 
irmttion, diere is reason to mwped that die 
lutiioris not in his heart so great an ens* 
ny to tlie love of wonder as he afects to 
ippear. No man can make a fpreater eoo^ 
iessum in ixweac of die wonderfiil than he 
ladi done in die paMige quoted in the pre^ 
:eding section. No man was ever fonder 
rf pandozr and, iat t heore t ical subjects^ of 
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Wery' notion that is remote from sentiments 
^nivef saHy received, lliis love of par*- 
^foxes, he owns himself^ that both fas cM 
mies and his friends reproach -him with,* 
Ther^ must surely be "some foundation for 
^ universal a censure. If, therefore, in re^ 
^peotiof .the passion for the marveUous, ht 
iiWer from other people, the difference » 
Iriseth from a particular delicacy in this 
gentleman, whidi makes him nauseate evei 
to wonder with the crowd. He is of that 
lingular turn that where every body k 
struck - widi astonishment, he can see - nO' 
tiding wondroDS in the least; at the same 
time he discovers prodigies where no soul 
jbut himself ever dreamt that there- ^ere 
any*;. 

• We may therefore rest assured of ity that 
4be -author might be conciliated i^ to the hve 
of wonder^ provided the ^J&tn^ of : religion be 
kept at a distance, against which he hath 
.unluckily contracted a mortal antipathy, ar 
gainst' wfaid^ iie is resolved' to wage eternal 
war,. When he but touches diis subject, 
he loseth.at once his philosophic composure, 
and speaks with an acrimony unusual to him 
on 9ther occasions^ Somethmg gf this 

* Dedication to the four disiertadonir 
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appears from the citations already made. 
But if these should not' satisfy, I shall pro- 
duce one or two more, which certainly wilL 
There is a second supposition the author 
makes, of a nuraculous event, m a certain' 
manner circumstanced and attested, which 
he declares; and I think with particular pro- 
priety, that he would ** not have the l^ast 
•• inclination to believe/* * At his wiarit of 
inclination, the reader will not be surprised, 
when he learns that this supposed miracle is 
concerring a resurreciion ; an event which 
bears too strong a resemblance both to the 
doctrine and to the miracles of holy writ, 
not to alarm i moduli Pyrrhonist. To the 
above declaration he subjoins, ^^ But should 
*' this miracle be ascribed to any new system 
of religion, men in all ages have been so 
much imposed on by ridiculous stories of 
^^ that kind, that this very circumstance 
*^ would be a full proof of a cheat, and suf- 
** ficient with all men of sense, not only to 
** make them reject the fact^ but even rejeci ii 
** without Jurther examination.'* Again, a 
little after, " As the violations of truth are 
«^ itiore common in the testimony concern. 
<^ ing religious miracles, than in that con« 

* P. 204. ID tbe note. 
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^ Coming any other matter of hct/' (a point 
in wlu^ the author is positive, though hf 
neither pro4uceth facts nor arguments to sup* 
port it) ^^ this must diminish very much thp 
*^ authority of the former testhnony, and'' 
(pray observe his words) ^^ maie m form 4 

^^ GENERAL RESOLUTION^ TlCVer tO lend COXg 

^^ attention to ii^ with whatever spedous pre^ 
•* text it may be c&veredJ* 

Never did the pasmon of an inflamed ora^ 
tor, or the intemperate zeal of a religicMiist, 
carry h&n further against his adversary than 
this man of speculation is carried by his pre* 
judice agsunst religion. Demagogues and 
bigots have often warned the people against 
listening to the argmnents of an envied, and 
therefore detested, rival, lest by his so- 
phistry they ^ould be seduced into the 
most &tal errors. The same part this aa? 
tbor, a philosopher, a sceptic, a dispassion* 
ate inquirer after truth, as surely he choo&- 
eth to be accounted, now acts in favour of 
Infidelity. He thinks it not safe to give re- 
ligion even a hearing.. Kay, so strange a 
cum have matters taken of late with th( 
managers of this controversy, dbt it is now 
the FRSE-THiNKER wfao presiche$ impUciifaitki 
it is the INFIDEL who warns \is^ of the dan* 
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ger of consultmg reason. Beware^ sajs he^ 
I admonish you, of inqiiiriiig ioid the 
streogtb of the plea, or of Urii^ing k to 
the deceitful test of reason; fer ^ tiioae 
^ who will be so sult as to rraminr the 
^^ affair by that mediuin, and sedL partico- 
^ lar flaws in the iegtimmnfy are almost sore 
^^ to be confounded.''* That re%ioa is 
concerned in the matter, is reckoned by 
these sages sufficient evidence of impostorew 
rhe proofs she offers in her own defence^ 
nre are told by these candid judges, ought 
to be rejected, and ^rejected without examinop 
tian. The old way of scrutiny and argu^ 
Euest must now be laid aside, having bee9 
It length discovered to be but a bungling 
I tedious, and a dangerou3 way at be^ 
Wliat then shall we substitute in its place? 
rhe essayist hath a most admirable expedi^ 
^nt. A shorter and surer method he r^ii 
x>mmendB to us, the expeditious way of re^ 
)ohuion. ** Form, "says he ** a gjekeral re? 
^ SOLUTION, never to lend any attention to tes* 
' timonies or facts urged by religion^ with whatr^ 
^ ev^r specious prete0f^key^ may be cofvered!* 

I had almost congratulated Mr. Hume^ 
md our enlightened age, on this happy in^ 

* P. vj% ia tbe notct 
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vention, before I reflected, that though the 
appUbation might be new, the expedient it' 
self, of resolving to be deaf to argumeiii 
was very ancient, having been oft^i witb 
great success employed against atheists and 
heretics, and warmly recommended by Belr 
larmine and Scotus, and most others of that 
bright fraternity the schoolmen: persons, I 
acknowledge, to whom one could not, per. 
baps, in any other instance, find a res^n* 
blance in my ingenious opponent. 

I am afraid, that after such a declaration, I 
must not presume to consider myself as argu- 
ing with the author, who hath in so pereinp- 
tory a manner resolved to attend to nothing 
that can be said in opposition to his theorjr. 
** What judgment he has," to use his own 
expression, " he has renounced by principle^ 
** in these sublime and mysterious subjects.** • 
If, however, it should prove the fate of theac 
papers, the forbidding title of them notwith- 
standing, to be at any time honoured with 
the perusal of some infidel, not indeed so 
rivetted in unbelief as the essayist, I would 
earnestly entreat such reader, in the solemn 
style of Mr. Hume, " To lay his hj&id upon 
^^ his heart, and after serious considera^ 

• P. 1A5. 
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** declare/** If any of the pzrrcem « rdB- 

^oii had acted this part, and -wnrz^ T^^^^^ 

mot to try by argument the metepH-^ci- «i:b- 

tieties of the adversaries, affirnaac?. ^tat ^ 'ifej 

•* who were mad enough to exansse 4*^ af- 

•^ fair by that medium, and Sfeek i»r6c:;lar 

•* flaws in the reawning, were alnK>« €ure to 

** be confounded ; that the only pnuknt 

^^ method was, to form a cEHEitAL beso.u- 

^' TioK, never to lend any attentkxi to what 

^^ was advanced on die opposite side, haw^ 

** ever specious/* whether this conduct would 

not have afforded great matter of triumph 

to those gentlemen the deists; whether it 

would not have been construed by them^ and 

even justly, into a tadt conviction of the 

weakness of our cause, which we were afraid 

of exposing in the light, and bringing to a 

fair triaL But we scorn to take shelter in 

obscurity, and meanly to decline the combat ; 

confident as we are, that reason is our ally 

and our friendy and glad to find that the enemy 

at length so violently suspects hen 

As to the first method, by which the au- 
thor accounts for the fabulous relations of 
monsters and prodigies, it is freely acknow- 

• i. 20*. 
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ledged, that the Creator hath implanted b 
htunan nature^ as a spur to the improvemoA 
•of the understanding, a principle of curtoiit§% 
which makes the mind feel a particular plea- 
sure in every new acquisition of knowledge. I ] 
It is acknowledged also, that asr every priii* 1^ 
dple in our nature is; Cable to abuse, so dui 
principle will often give the mind a bias to 
the marvellous, for the more marvellous anf 
thing is, that is, the more unlike to all that 
hath formerly been known, the more new it 
is i and this bias, in many instances, mjLy h^ 
4uce belief on insufficient evidence. 

But the presumption diat hence vbetk 
against the marvellous is not stnmger Ibi tte 
cas^ of miracles (as will 2q>pear ^m an at» 
tendve perusal of the second section) than is 
the case of every fact that is perfecdy extra*' 
ordinary. Tet how easily this obstacle may 
be overcome by testimony, might be ilhsn^ 
trated, if necessary, in almost every braadi 
of science, in physiology, in geography, is 
history. On the contrary, what an immense 
impediment would this presumpdon prove to 
the progress of philosophy and letters, had it 
in reality one fiftieth part of the strength^ 
which the author seems to attribute to it. I 
shall not tire my reader or mysdf by recur- 
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that the prejudices of the witnesses must have 
fiivoured the miracles, since they were zeal-^ 
ous promoters of; the doctrine, in support of 
which those miracles are said to have been 
performed ? To answer thus would be to mis- 
understand the point. The question is, Waa 
this doctrine the faith of the witnesses, be- 
fore they saw, or fancied they saw the minu 
cles? If it was, I agree with him. Great, 
very great allowance must be made for tha 
prejudices of education, for principles, early 
perhaps, carefully, and deeply rooted in their 
. minds, and for the reigious affection found- 
- ed in these principles ; which allowance must 
always derogate from the weight of their tes* 
timony. But if the faith of the witnesses 
r stood originally in opposition to the doctrine 
i attested by the miracles ; if the only account 
^ that can be given of their conversion, is the 
\ conviction which the miracles produced in 
^ Aem ; it must be a preposterous way of ar-; 
* going, to derive their conviction from a reli- 
I jpaus zesl^ which would at first obstinately 
' withstand, and for some time hinder such 
I conviction. On the contrary, that the evi- 
} dence arising from miracles performed in- 
^ proof of a doctrine disbelieved, and conse- 
^ quently hated before, did in fact surmount 
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that bbstSKrIe, and conquer all the oppootioa 
vising thence, is a very strong presumptioft 
in fevour of that evidence : just as strong a 
' presumption in its favour, as it would hare 
been against it, had all their former zeal, zok 
principles, and prejudices, co-operated widi 
&e evidence, whatever it was, in gaining a& 
entire assent. 

Hence there is the greatest disparity in 
flife respect^ a disparity which deserves to be 
particularly attended to, betwixt the evi« 
dence of miracles performed in proof rf a 
religion to be established, and in contradtcHm 
to opinions generally received ; and the efi« 
^tence of miracles performed in support of n 
reli^on already established, and in corifimuh 
Him oi opinions generally received* Hence 
also the greatest disparity betwixt the mi- 
racles recorded \ by the Evangelists, and those 
ifelated by Mariana, Bede, or any monkish 
historian. 

There is then no peculiar presumption 
dgainst religious miracles merely as such ; if 
in certain circumstances there is a presutnp- 
tfon agdiist them, the presumption arisedi 
66lely from the circumstances, insomuch tbat^ 
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in the opposite circumstances, it is as strongly 
in their £ivour. 

SECT. V, 

Then u a pecvRar pretumpiion in favour of such mU 
radet as arc said to have been wrought in support t^ 
religion* 

In this section I propose to consider the re- 
verse of the question treated in the former. 
In the former I proved that there is no pecu- 
liar presumption against religious miracles ; I 
now inquire whether there be any in their fa- 
vour. The question is important, and intimate- 
ly connected with the subject. 

The boldest infidel will not deny, that the 
immortality of the soul, a future and eternal 
state, and the connection of our happiness or 
misery in that state, with our present good 
or bad conduct, not to mention the doctrines 
concerning the divine unity and perfections, 
are tenets which carry no absurdity in them. 
They may be true for aught he knows. He 
disbelieves them, not because they are in- 
credible in themselves, but because he hath 
not evidence of their truth. He pretends 
not to disprove them, nor does he think the 
task incumbent on him. He only pleads^ that 

D 
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before he can yield them his assent, they must 
be proved. 

Now, as whatever is possible, may be sup- 
posed, let us suppose that the dogmas above 
mentioned are all infallible truths ; and let 
fhe unbeliever say, whether he can conceive 
an object worthier of the divine interposal, 
than to reveal these truths to mankind ; and 
to enforce them in such a manner as may 
give them a suitable influence on the heart 
and life. Of all the inhabitants of the earth, 
man is incomparably the noblest. — Whatever, 
therefore, regards the interest of the human 
species, is a grander concern than what re- 
gards either the inanimate or the brute crea- 
tion. If man was made, as is doubtless not 
impossible, for an after state of immortality, 
whatever relates to that immortal state, or may 
conduce to prepare him for the fruition of it, 
must be immensely superior to that which 
concerns merely the transient enjoyments of 
the present life. How sublime, then, is the 
object which religion, and religion only, ex- 
hibits as the ground of supernatural interpo- 
sitions ! This object is no other than the in- 
terest of man, a reasonable and moral agent, 
the only being in this lower world which bears 
in his soul the image of his Maker ; not the 
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interest of an individual, but of the kind ; not 
for a liitiited duration^ but for eternity : an ob- 
ject, at least in one respect, adequate to the 
majesty of God; 

Does this appear to the essayist too much 
like arguing a priori^ of which I know he hath 
a detestation ? It is just such an argument, 
as, presupposing the most rational principles 
of Deism, results from those maxims con- 
cerning intelligent causes, and their operations, 
which are founded in general experience, and 
which uniformly lead us to expect, that the 
end will be proportionate to the means. The 
Pagans of Rome had notions of their divinities 
infinitely inferior to the opinions concerning 
God, which in Christian countries are main- 
tained even by those, who, for distinction's 
sake, are called Deists. Yet such of the form- 
er as had any justness of taste, were offended 
with those poets, who exhibited the celestials 
on slight occasions, and for trivial purposes, in- 
terfering in the affairs of men. Why ? Because 
such an exhibition shocked all the principles of 
probability. It had not that verisimilitude 
which is absolutely necessary to render fiction 
agreeable. Accordingly it is a precept, with 
relation to the machinery of the drama, given 
by one who was both a critic an4 a poet, ThaJL 

Da 
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a god must never be introduced^ unless to ac- 
complish some important design j which could 
not be otherwise effectuated* The foundadon 
of this rule, which is that of my argument, is 
therefore one of those indisputable principles, 
which are found everywhere, among the ear- 
liest results of experience. 

Thus it appears, that from the dignity of 
the end, there ariseth a peculiar presumption 
in iavour of such miracles as are said to hare 
been wrought in support of religion* 

SECT. VI. 

In^iry into the meaning and propriety of one of Mr. Humi* 

favourite maxims. 

There is a method truly curious, suggested 
by the author, for extricating the mind, should 
the evidence from testimony be so great, that 
its falsehood might, as he terms it, be ac- 
counted miraculous. In this puzzling case, 
when a man is so beset with miracles, that he 
is under a necessity of admitting one, he 
must always take care it be the smallest ; for 
it is an axiom in this writer's dialectic, that 
the probability of the fact is in the inverse ratio 
♦ Ncc dcu8 intcrsit, oisi dignus vindice nodus 
iRcideriu horat. 
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the quantity of miracle there is in h. " I 
jeeigh," says he> " the one miracle against 
he other, and according to the superiority 
ehich I discover, I pronounce my decision, 
jmI always reject the greater miracle/** 

^ow, of this method, which will no doubt 
rhougfat by many to be very ingenious, and 
ich appears to the essayist both very mo- 
itous and very perspicuous,^ I own I am 
able to discover either the reasonableness 
the use. 

%rst, I cannot see the reasonableness. ^^ A 
niracle/' to adopt his own definition, im- 
>Iies the transgresdon,** or rather the su^- 
laon^ ^' of some law of nature ; and that 
dither by a particular volition of the Deity, 
>r by the interposal of some invisible 
igent.^'f Now, as I should think, from 
principles laid down in the preceding sec* 
I, that it would be for no trifling purpose^^ 
t the laws of nature would be suspended, 
I either the Deity or an invisible agent 
uld interpose ; it is on the same pfrinciples, 
ural to imagine, that the means, or miracle 
formed, should bear a proportion, in re- 
ct of dignity and greatness, to the end pro^ 

* P. i82i. t lb. in the note. 
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posed. Were I therefore under such a necessity, 
as is supposed by Mr. Hume, of admitting the 
truth of a miracle, I acknowledge, that of two 
contradictory miracles, where all other circum- 
stances are equal, I should think it reasonable 
to believe the greater. I shall borrow an illus- 
tration from the author himself. " A mi- 
" racle," he says, " may either be discover- 
" able by men or not. This alters not its na- 
^^ ture and essence. The raising of a house 
^^ or ship into the air is a visible miracle ; the 
*' raising of a feather, when the wind wants 
" ever so little of a force requisite for that 
^^ purpose, is as real a miracle, though not so 
•^ sensible with regard to us.'** Surely if any 
miracle may be called little^ the last mention- 
ed is entitled to that denomination, not only 
because it is an undis cover able and insensible 
miracle, but because the quantum of miracul- 
ous force requisite, is, by the hypothesis, ever 
so little^ or the least conceivable. Yet, if it 
were certain, that God, angel, or spirit, were, 
for one of those purposes, to interpose in sus- 
pending the laws of nature, I believe most 
men would join with me in thinking, that it 
would be rather for the raising of a house or 
sfiipy than for the raising of 2ifeather. 

^ * P 182, in the note.. 
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But though the maxim laid down by the 
author were just, I cannot discover in what in- 
stance, or by what appGcation, it can be ren- 
dered of any utility. Why ? Because we have 
no rule whereby we can judge of the greatness 
of miracles. I allow, that in such a singular 
instance, as that above quoted from the essay, 
we may judge safely enough. But that can be 
of no practical use. In almost every case that 
will occur, I may warrantably aver, that it will 
be impossible for the acutest intellect to de- 
cide, which of two is the greater miracle. As 
to the author, I cannot find that he has favour- 
ed^ U8 with any light, in so important and so 
critical a question. Have we not then some 
reason to dread, that the task will not be 
less dilBcult to furnish us with a measuT^e^ by 
which we can determine the magnitude of mi- 
racles ; than to provide us with a balance^ by 
which we can ascertain the comparative weight 
of testimonies and experiences ? 

If, leaving the speculations of the essayist, 
we shall, in order to be assisted on this subject, 
recur to his example and decisions ; let us 
consider'the miracle which was recited in the 
third section, and which he declares, would, 
on the evidence of such testimony as he sup- 
poses, not only be probable but certain. For 
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my part, it is not in my power to conceive a 
greater miracle than that is. The whole uni- 
verse is affected by it ; the earth, the sun, the 
moon, the stars. The most invariable laws of 
nature with which we are acquainted, even 
those which regulate the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and dispense darkness and 
light to worlds, are violated. I api>eal4o the 
author himself, whether it could be called a 
greater, or even so great a miracle, that all the 
writers at that time, or even all mankind, had 
been seized with a new species of epidemical 
delirium, which had given rise to this strtnge 
illusion. But in this the author is remarkably 
unfortunate, that the principles by which he 
in fact regulates his judgment and belief, are 
often the reverse of those which he endeavours 
to establish in his theory* 

Shall I hazard a conjecture ? It is, that 
the word miracle j as thus used by the author, 
is used m a vague and improper sense, as a 
synonymous term for improbable; and that 
believing the few, and rejecting the greater 
miracle^ denotes simply believing what is leasts 
and rejecting vrhat is mast improbable ; or stili 
more explicitly, believing what we think most 
worthy qf beliefs and rejecting what we think 
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least worthy. I am aware, on a second per* 
iisal of the author's words, that my talent in 
guessing may be justly questioned. He hath 
in effect told us himself miiat he means* 
*^ When any one/' says he, ^^ tells me, that 
'^ he saw a dead man restored to life, I im« 

mediately consider with myself, whether it 

be more probable j that this person should 
*^ either deceive or be deceived, or that the 

fact he relates should really have happened. 

X weigh the one miracle against the other ; 
'' and according to the superiority which I 
^^ discover, I pronounce my decision, and al* 
♦* ways reject the greater miracle. If the false-^ 
<^ hood of his testimony would be more mi- 
^ raculous than the event which he relates ; 
^^ then, and not till then, can he pretend to 
" commandmy belief or opinion.*** At first, 
indeed, one is ready to exclaim. What a 
sirang^ revolution is here ! The belief of mi- 
racles, then, even by Mr. Hume's account, is 
absolutely inevitable. Miracles themselves, 
too, so far from being impossible, or even ex- 
traordinary, are the commonest things in na- 
ture ; so common, that when any miraculous 
fact is attested to us, we are equally under a 
necessity of believing a miracle, whether we 

• P. i8»j 
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bfelieve the fact, or deny it. The whole dif- 
fertoce between the essayist and ns, is at 
length reduced to this single point, whether 
greater or smaller miracles are entitled to the 
preference, This mystery, however, vanishes 
oh a nearer inspection. The style, we find, is 
figurative, and the author is all the while 
amusing both his readers and himself with an 
unusual application of a familiar term. What 
is called the weighing of probabilities in one 
sentence, is the weighing oi miracles in the 
next. If it were asked, for what reason did 
not Mr Hume express his sentiment in or- 
dinary and proper words ? I could only answer, 
I know no reason but one, and that is, to give 
the appearance of novelty and depth to one of 
those very harmless propositions, which by 
philosophers are called identicaly and which, 
to say the truth, need some disguise to make 
them pass upon the world with tolerable dt- 
cency. 

What then shall be said of the conclusion 
which he gives as the sum and quintessence 
of the first part of the essay ? The best thing, 
for aught I know, that can be said, is, that it 
contains a most certain truth, though at the 
^me time the least significant, that ever perhaps 
was ushered into the world with so much §o* 
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lenmity. In order, dierefore, to make plainer 
English of his plcdn consequence^ let us only 
change the word miracuhus^ as applied to the 
fidsehood of human testimony, into improbable^ 
which in this passage is entirely equivalent, 
and observe the eflFect produced by this eluci- 
dation. *' The plain consequence is, and it is 

"^a GENERAL MAXIM, worthtf of our at' 

" tentiony that no testimony is suffici- 
*' ent to establish a miracle, unless 

** the testimony BE OP SUCH A kind, that 
*^ its falsehood would be MORE IMPRO- 

*^ BABLE than the fact which it en- 
«* deavoues to establish."* If the reader 
thinks himself instructed by this discovery, I 
should be loth to envy him the pleasure he 
may derive from it. 

» P. 182. 
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PART 11. 

THE MIRACLES ON WHICH THE BELIEF OF 
CHRISTIANITY IS FOUNDED^ ARE SUFFI- 
CIENTLY ATTESTED. 

SECT. I. 

flere h no presumption arising from human naturif 
against the miracles said to bavi.heea wrought in prorf 
of Christiamty, 

From what hath been evinced in the fourth 
and fifth sections of the former part, with re- 
gard to religion in general, two corollaries 
are clearly deducible in favour of Christianity. 
One is. That the presumption arising from the 
dignity of the end, to say the least of it, can 
in no religion be pleaded with greater advan- 
tage than in the Christian. The other is, that 
the presumption arising from the religious af- 
fectioa^ instead of weakening, corroborates 
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lie evidence of the gospel. The faith of Jesus 
W2S promulgated, and gained ground, not 
mdi the assistance, but in defiance of all the 
religious zeal and prc^dices of the times. 

In ord^ to invalidate the second corollary, 
t will possibly be urged, that prosyletes to a 
lev^ religion may be gained at first ; either by 
iddress and eloquence, or by the appearances 
>f uncommon sanctity, and rapturous fervours 
^f devodon ; that if once people have com* 
nenced prosyletes, the transidon to enthusiasm 
is almost unavoidable? and that enthusiasm 
mil fully account for the utmost pitch both of 
credulity and falseness* 

Admitting that a few converts might be 
made by the aforesaid arts^ it is subversive of 
all the laws of probability, to imagine, that 
the strongest prepossessions, fordfied with that 
vehement abhorrence which contradiction in 
religious principles rarely £uls to excite, 
should be so easily vanquished in muldtudes. 
Besides, the very pretext of supporting the 
doctrine by miracles, if a false pretext, would 
of necessity do unspeakable hurt to the cause. 
The pretence of miracles will quickly attract 
the attention of all to whom the new doc« 
trine is published. The bfluence which ad<« 
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dress and eloquence, appearances of sancdtf 
and fervours of devotion, would otherwise 
have had, however great, will be superseded 
by the consideration of what is infinite^ 
more striking and decisive. The miracles 
will therefore first be canvassed, and canvass^ 
ed with a temper of mind the most unfa- 
vourable to conviction. It is not solely on 
the testimony of the evangelists that Chris- 
tians believe the gospel, though that testi- 
mony appears in all respects such as merits 
the highest regard ; but it is on the success 
of the gospel ; it is on the testimony, as we 
may justly call it, of the numberless prose- 
lytes that were daily made to a religion, op- 
posing all the religious professions then in the 
world, and appealing, for the satisfaction of 
every body, to the visible and miraculous in- 
terposition of Heaven in its favour. The 
witnesses considered in this light, and in this 
light they ought to be considered, will be 
found more than " a sufficient number;** 
and though perhaps there were few of them, 
what the author would denominate " men of 
" education and learning ;** yet, which is 
more essential, they were generally men of 
good sense, and knowledge enough to secure 
them against all delusion, as to those plain 
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for which they gave their testimony ; 
vho (in the common acceptation of the 
;) neither did, nor could derive to them- 

either interest or honour by their at- 
ons, but did thereby, on the contrary, 
itly abandon all hopes of both, 
deserves also to be remembered, that 
is here no ccMitradictory testimony, not- 
ending that both the Founder of our 
m and his adherents were from the first 
imded by inveterate enemies, who never 
eemed the matter too inconsiderable to 
;erve their attention or regard ;'* and I 

as they could not want the means, gave i 
nt proofs that they wanted not the in- { 
ion, to detect the fraud, if there had 

any fraud to be detected. They were 
IS of their own reputation and authori- 
md foresaw but too clearly, that the 
jss of Jesus would give a fatal blow to 
As to the testimonies themselves, we 
permit the author to try them by his 

rules.* There is here no opposition of 
tiony ; there is no apparent ground of 
cion from the character of the witnesses ; 
; is no interest which they could have in 
>sing on the world ; there is not a small 
* • P. 178. 
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number of witnesses, they are innumerable^ 
Do the historians of our Lord deliver dicir 
testimony with doubt and hesitation? Do 
they fait into the opposite extreme of usiiig 
too violent asseverations ? So far from both» 
that the most amazing instances of divine 
power, and the most interesting events^ are 
related without any censure or reflection of 
the writers on persons, parties, ^actions, oi 
opinions i with such an imparalleled and on- 
affected simplicity, as demonstrates, that they 
were neither themselves animated by passion 
like enthusiasts, nor had any design of working; 
on the passions of their readers. The great* 
est miracles are recorded, with as little ap» 
pearance either of doubt or wonder in the 
writer, and with as little suspicion of the 
reader's incredulity, as the most ordinary in^ 
cidents : a manner as unlike that of impos- 
tors as of enthusiasts ; a manner in which 
those writers are altogether singular ; and I 
will add, a manner which can on no suppo- 
sition betolerabjy accounted for, but that of 
the truth, and n|pt of the truth only, but of 
the notoriety, of the events which they relat- 
ed. They spoke like people, who had them- 
selves been long familiarized to such acts of 
omnipotence and grace. They spoke like 
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3ople, who knew, that many of the most 
marvellous actions they related, had been so 
ublicly performed, and in the presence of 
iij[ltitudes alive at the time of theh* writing, as 
3 be uncontrovertible,, and as in fact not to 
ave been controverted, even by their bitterest 
oes. They could boldly appeal on this head 
their aiemies. ^ man^ say they, speak- 
dg of their Master,* approved of God among 
^ou^ by miracles^ and woikdersy and signs ^ which 
jrod did by him in the midst ofyou^ as te 
rQUBSELvss ALSO KNOW. The objections of 
3imt*8 persecutors against his doctrine, those 
ibjectioQS also which regard the nature of his 
nirades, aret together with his answers, faith- 
uUy recorded by the sacred historians ; it is 
strange, if the occasion had been given, that 
pre have not the remotest hint of any objec- 
iioiis against the reality of his miracles^ and a 
C(mfutation of those objections. 

But passing the manner in which the first 
proselytes may be gained to a new religion, 
md supposing some actually gained, no mat- 
ter how, to the faith of Jesus ^ can it be 
sasily accounted for, that, even vnth the 
lielp of those early converts, this religion 

• Acts ii>32. 
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should have been propagated in the world, 
on the false pretence of miracles ? Nothing "^ 
more easily, says the author. Those original 
propagators of the gospel have been deceived 
themselves ; for, " a religionist may be an 

eiitkusiastj and imagine he sees what has 

no reality."* 

Were this admitted, it would not, in the 
present case, remove the difficulty. He must 
not only himself imagine he sees what has no 
reality j he must make every body present; 
those who are no enthusiasts, nor even friends, 
nay, he must make enemies also, imagine they 
see the same thing which he imagines he 
sees ; for the miracles of Jesus were acknow* 
ledged by those who persecuted him. 

That an enthmiast is very liable to be im- 
posed on, in whatever favours the particubr 
species of enthusiasm, with wliich he is affbct- 
ed, none who knows any thing of the humaa 
heart will deny. But still this frailty hath its 
limits. For my own part, I cannot find ex- 
amples of any, even among enthusiasts (un- 
less to the conviction of every body they 
were distracted), who did not see and hear in 
the same manner as other people. Many of 
this tribe have mistaken the reveries of a heat* 

* i^. 185. 
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ed imagination, for the communications of the 
Divine Spirit, who never, in one single in- 
stance, mistook the operations of their exter- 
nal senses. Without marking this difference, 
we should make no distinction between the 
enthusiastic character and the frantic, which 
ire in themselves evidently distinct. How 
»hall we then account from enthusiasm^ for the 
lestimony given by the apostles, concerning 
:he resurrection of their Master, and his as- 
;:ension into heaven, not to mention in- 
numerable other facts ? In these it was im- 
possible that any, who in the use of their rea- 
son were but one remove from Bedlamites^ 
should have been deceived. Yet, in the pre- 
sent case, the unbeliever must even say more 
than^tbis, and, accumulating absurdity upon 
absurdity, \nust afErm, that the apostles were 
deceived as to the resurrection and ascension 
of their master, notwithstanding that they 
they themselves had concerted the plan of 
stealing his body, and concealing it. 

But this is not the only resQurce of the 
infidel. If he is driven from this strong hold, 
he can take refuge in another. Admit the 
apostles were not deceived themselves, they 
may nevertheless have been, through mere 
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devotion and benevolence, incited to deceive 
the rest of mankind. The religionist, rejoini 
the author, ^^ may know his narration to be 
** false, and yet persevere in it, with the best 
** intentions in the world, for the sake of pro- 
** moting so holy a cause/** 

Our religion, to use its own nervous lan- 
guage, teacheth us,f that we ought not to 
lie, or speak wickedly^ not even for God ; that 
we ought not to accept his person in judgmentf 
or talk, or act, deceitfuUly for him. But so very 
little, it must be owned, has this sentimenl 
been attended to, even in the Christian world, 
that one would almost think it contained a 
strain of virtue too sublime for the apprehen- 
sion of the multitude. It is therefore a fact 
not to be questioned, that little pious frauds, 
as they are absurdly, not to say impiously, call* 
ed, have been often practised by ignorant 
zealots, in support of a cause, which they 
firmly believed to be both true and holy. 
But in all such cases the truth and hofin^^ 
of the cause are wholly independent of those 
artifices. A person may be persuaded of the 
former, who is too clear-sighted to be deceived 
by the latter : for even a fiill conviction of 
the truth of the cause is not, in the least, in- 

• P. i^i. t JQbxii!t7, 8. 
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nsistent with either the consciousness, or 
e detection of the frauds used in support 
it. In the Romish church, for example, 
ere are many zealous and orthodox be- 
vers, who are nevertheless incapable of be 
5 imposed on by the lying wonders, which 
me of their clergy have exhibited. The 
rcumstances of the apostles were widely dif- 
rent from the circumstances either of those 
ilievers or of their clergy. Some of the 
iraculous events which the apostles attest- 
l. Were not only the evidences^ but the dis- 
iguishing doctrines of the religion which 
ley taught. There is, therefore, in their 
ise, an absolute inconsistency betwixt a 
mviction of the truth of the cause, and the 
>nsciousness of the frauds used in support 
F it. Those frauds themselves, if I may so 
cpress myself, constituted the very essence 
f . the cause. What were the tenets, by 
^hich they were distinguished, in their re- 
gions system, particularly from the Phan- 
*es, who owned not only the unity and per- 
ictions of the Godhead, the existence of an- 
els and demons, but the general resurrec- 
ion, and a future state of rewards and pu- 
lishments ? Were not these their peculiar 
enets. That " Jesus, whom the Jews and 
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*' Romans joined in crucifying without the 
^^ gates of Jerusalem, had suffered that ig- 
^^ nominious death, to make atonement fisr 
** the sins of men ? * that, in testimony of 
^^ this, and of the divine acceptance, God 
^' had raised him from the dead? that he 
'^ had exalted him to his own right hand, 
** to be a prince and a saviour, to give re- 
** pentance to the people, and the remission 
** of their sins ? f that he is now our advo- 
" cate with the Father ? % that he will de- 
** scend from heaven at the last day, to 
judge the world in righteousness, § and to 
receive his faithful disciples into heaveOy 
to be for ever with himself?** || These fun- 
damental articles of their system, they must 
have known, deserved no better appellation 
than a string of lies, if we suppose them liars 
in the testimony they gave of the resiirreC" 
tion and ascendon of their master. If, 
agreeably to the Jewish hypothesis, they had, 
in a most . wonderful and daring manner, 
stole by night the corpse from the sepulchre, 
that, on the false report of his resurrection, 
they might found the stupendous fabric they 

* Rom. V, 6, &c. 

•f A6l8 ii, 32, &c. V, 30, &c. X, 40, &c. 
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d projected among themselves, how was 
possible they should conceive the cause to 
either true or holy ? They must have 
own, that in those cardinal points, on 
ich all depends, they were false witnesses 
iceming God, wilful corrupters of the re- 
idn of their country, and public, though 
[eed disinterested incendiaries, whitherso- 
ir they went. They could not therefore 
oy even that poor solace, " that the end 
will sanctify the means;'* a solace with 
ich the monk or anchoret silences the 
aonstrances of his conscience, when, in 
Fence of a religion which he regards as 
tain, he, by some pitiful juggler- trick, 
poseth on the credulity of the rabble. 

I the contrary, the whole scheme of the 
DStles must have been, and not only must 
ve been, but must have appeared to them- 
ves, a most audacious freedom with their 
iker, a villanous imposition on the world, 

I I will add, a most foolish and ridiculous 
Dject of heaping ruin and disgrace upon 
jmselves, without the prospect of any com- 
nsation in the present life, or reversion in 
3 future. 

Once more, can we account for so extra- 
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ordinary a phenomenon, by attributing k 
to that most powerful of all motives, as tbe 
author thinks it,* ^^ an ambition to attain 
^^ so sublime a character, as that of a mk- 
^ sionary, a prophet, an ambassador £rom 
^* heaven?*' 

Not to mention, that such a towering am* | 
bition was but ill adapted to the mean rank^ 
poor education, and habitual circumstances, 
of such men as the apostles mostly had been; 
a desire of that kind, whatever wonders it 
may eflfectuate, when supported by enthu- 
siasm, and faith, and zeal, must have soon 
been crushed by the outward, and, to human 
appearance, insurmountable difficulties and 
distresses they had to encounter ; when quite 
unsupported from within, by either fidth or 
hope, or the testimony of a good conscience; 
rather, I should have said, when they them- 
selves were haunted from within by a coih 
sdousness of the blackest guilt, impiety, and 
baseness. Strange, indeed, it must be owned, 
without a parallel, that, in such a cause, 
in such circumstances, not only one, but 
should have the resolution to persevere 
the last, in spite of infamy and torture j 
that no one among so many confederated 

♦ P. aoo. 
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should be induced to betray the dreadful se- 
cret. 

Thus it appears, that no address in the 
FOUNDER of our religion, that no enthusiastic 
cretiulity J no piousficmds^ no ambitious views j 
in the first cokvbrts, will account for its 
propagation CHI the plea of miracles, if false ; 
and that consequently there is no presumption 
arising from human nature against the miracles 
said: to have been wrought in proof of Chris- 
mntty. 

SECT. II. 

There is mo preiwi^^^M arising from the history of man* 
Mndf against the nuraeks said to have hum wrought in 
proof of Chritiiamty* 

In the foregoing section, I reasoned only 
from the knowledge that experience affords 
us of human nature^ and of the motives by 
which men are influenced in their conduct, 
I cqme now to the examination of facts, that 
I may know whether the history of mankind 
will invalidate or corroborate my reasoni: gs. 

Thi essayist is confident, that all the evi- 

£ 
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dence resulting hence is on his side^ . Nay^ 
so unquestionable a truth doth this appear 
to him, that he never attempts to prove it : 
he always presupposeth it, as a point uni« 
versally acknowledged. ^^ Men m. all ag6s/' 
we learn from a passage already quoted, 
^ have been much imposed on, by . iffdi** 
^* ciilous stories of miracles ascribed to neir 
** systems of religion.''* Again he asserts^ 
that ^^ the violations of truth are more com« 
^ mon in the testimony concerning. rdi« 
gious miracles, than in that concerning 
any other matter of fact/*t These as- 
sertions, however, thqugk used for the same 
purpose, the attentive reader will observe, 
are far from conveying the^feaihe sense, or 
being of equal weight in the argument. The 
difference hath been marked in the fourth 
section of the first part of this tract. Th« 
oracular predictions among the ancient Pa- 
gans, and the pretended wopders perfonped 
by capuchins and friars, by itinerant or sta- 
tionary teachers among the Roman Catholics, 
the author will doubtless reckpn anv)ng re- 
ligious, miracles; but he can with no pro- 
priety denominate them, miracles ascribed 

* P. 204, in the note. f P. 205, in the iiote. 
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to a new system of reiigion.* Now it is 
with those of the class last mentioned, and 
%\ith those only, that I am concerned j for 

* Should the author insist, that such miracles are 
nevertheless meant to establish, if not a new system, 
at least some mw point of religion i that those which 
are wrought in Spaio, for example, are not intetided 
as proofs of the gospel, but as proofs of the efBcacy of 
a particular crucifix, or reBc ; which is always a new 
point,- or at least not universally received % I must beg 
the reader will consider, what is the meaning of this 
expression, a mnu point of rittgion, . It is not a new 
system, it is not even a new doctrine^ We know, that 
one article of faith in the church of Rpme is> that the 
images and relics of saints ought to be worshipped. 
We know also, that in proof of this article, it is one of 
their principal arguments, that miracles are wrought 
by means of such, relics and images. We know further, 
that that diorpV never attempted to enumerate her re- 
lics and other .trun^pery, and thus to ascertain the indi- 
vidual objects of the adoration of her votaries. The 
producing tHerefore a new relic, image, or crucifix, as an 
object of worship, implies not the smaUest deviatim from 
the faith esttdfRshed ; at the same time the opinion, that 
miracles are pqformed-by; mean^ pf such .relip, imag^, 
or crucifix^ proves, in. the minds of the people, for (he 
reason assigned, a very strong confirmation of \\ie faith 
estalRshed. All such miractes, therefore, must be' con- 
sidered as vmicrght in support of the received super- 
stitioii, and accordingly are always favoured by At 
popular ptejudi^s. ' ^-^ 
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it is only to them that the miracles wrought in 
proof of Christianity bear any analogy. 

I shall then examine impartially this bold 
assertion, that ^^ men in all ages have been |t^ 
^ much imposed on, by ridiculous stories of 
** miracles ascribed to new systems of rdi- 
" gion." For my part, I am fully^ satisfied, 
that there is not the shadow of truth in it ; 
and I am utterly at a loss to conceive what 
could induce an author, so well versed in the 
annals both of modem and ancient times a8 
Mr. Hume, in such a positive manner to 
advance it. I believe it will require no ela- 
borate disquisition to evince, that these two, 
Judaism and Christianity, are of all than 
have subsisted, or now subsist in the world, 
the only religions, which claim to have 
been attended in their first publication with 
the evidence of miracles. It deserves also 
to be remarked, that it is more in conformi- 
ty to common language, and incidental dis- 
tinctions which have arisen, than to strict 
propriety, that I call Judaism and Christia- 
nity, two religions. It is true, the Jewish 
creed, in the days of our Saviour, having 
been corrupted by rabbinical traditions, stood 
in many respects, and at this day stands, in 
direct opposition to the gospel But it is 
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tot in this acceptaticm that I use tbe wcad 
udaism. Such a creed, I am »msble, ve caa 
o more dauHninate the doctrine of tlie Oid 
restameniy than we can denoounate the creed 
f Pope Pius the doctrine of the AW* And 
hily the fate which both inmtations that 
if Moses and that <^ Christy have met with 
mong men, hath been in many reelects 
ztremely similar. But when, on die con- 
rary, we consider the religion of the Jews, 
lot as the system of fifth and practice, which 
KTesently obtains, or heretofore hath obtsun- 
id among thai peqsle ; but solely as the re- 
igion that is. revealed in tJie law and the 
frophetSj we must acknowledge, that in this 
Qstitution are contsuned the rudiments of 
he go^>d. The same great plan carried 
m by the Divine Providence, for the re- 
:overy and final happiness of mankind, is 
:he subject of both dispensations. They are 
yy consequence closely coimected. In the 
brmer we are acquainted with the occasiofi 
ind* me, in the latter more fully with the 
Progress and completion of this benign scheme. 
[t is for for this reason that the scriptures 
>f the Old Testament^ which alone contain 
'he authentic religion of the synagogue, 
lAve ever been acknowledged in the church. 
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an i^sential ,.part df the gospel-revelatien* 
The apostles ai^: evangelists, in ey^ 
part of their writings^ presuppose the truth 
of the Mosaic economy, and often found 
both their doctrine and argum^ts upoa 
it. It is therefore, I affirm, only in proof 
of .'this .one series of revelations^ dxat theatd 
of miracles^ hath \vitb success b^en pret^d* 
cdto. ' . .^ 

, Ci^N the Pagan religion, can, I s];i<>ul4 nk 
ther say^ any df t^e numberle$a xe]%k^ 
(for fhey are totally distinct) -known by 
the common name of Pagan, produce any 
claim of this kind that will merit our attea* 
tion ? If the author knows of any, I wish be 
had mentioned it ; for in^ all antiquity, as bx 
as my acquaintance with it reacheth, I can re- 
collect no such , claim. However, that I xnay 
not, on the one hand, appear to pass the 
matter too slightly, or, on the other, lose 
myself, as Mr. Hume expresses it, in too 
wide a field ; I shall briefly consider, whe- 
ther the ancient religions of Greece or Rome 
(which of all the species of heathaiish su- 
perstition are on many accounts the most 
remarkable) can present a claim of this na* 
ture. Will it be said, that that raonstrpua 
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heap of fables we find in ancient bards, relat- 
ing to die genealogy, productian, amours, and 
achievements of the gods, are the miracles 
on which Greek and Roman Paganism claims 
to be founded ? 

' If one should talk in this manner, I must 
remind himj^rsty that these are by no means / 
exhibited as evidences, but as the theology 
itself; the poets always using the same af- 
.firmadve style concerning what passed in 
.heaven, in hell, and in the ocean, where 
sben could not be spectators, as concerning 
wfapit ^passed upon eanh; ^ecandh/^ that all ^ 
.thooe tiiytholbgical tal^s are confessedly re- 
corded many centuries after they are hippos- 
..ed'to have happened; no vdncher, no testi- 
mony^ liothing that can deserve the ndme of 
evidenbe having been produced, or even al- 
leged, "in proof df them : thirdly , that the f ^ 
'ititeiilion of the writers seetns'to be solely the 
amusement, not the conviction of their read- 
ers; that accordingly no writer scruples to 
model the mythology to his particular taste, 
or rather caprice ; but considering this as a 
provmce subject to the laWs of Parnassus^ 
ail agree in arrogating here the immemorial 
privilege of poets, to §ay and feign, unques* 
tioned, what they please : and, fourthly^ that ^ 

E 4 
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at least several of their narradons are aUego- 
licaly and as plainly intended to convey some 
physical or moral instruction, as any of dK 
apologues of .£sop« But to have said even 
thus much in refutation of so absurd a plea, 
¥^111 perhaps, to many readers^ appear super- 
fluous. 

• ^ 

Leavinis, therefore, the endless absunS 
ties .and incoherent fictions of idolaters, ! 
shall inquire, in the next place, whether tb 
Mahombtak worship (which in its specula 
tive principles appear more rational} pic 
tends, to have been built on the evidence c 
miracles. 

Mahomet, the founder of this profesmfl 
openly and frequently, as all the world knowi 
disclaimed such evidence. He frankly own 
ed, that he had no commission nor powe 
to work miracles, being sent of God to th 
people only as a preacher. Not indeed hx 
that there are things mentioned in the n 
velation he pretended to give them, whid 
if true, would have been miraculous ; sue 
are the nocturnal visits of the angel Gabri< 
(npt unlike those secret interviews whic 
Numa, the institutor of the Roman rites, aj 
firmed, that he had with the goddess Egt 
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it is, that notwithstanding the ib2Xtf de^ 
fiances, which the prophet gave his Enemies, 
sontetimes to produce ten chapters, some- 
times one, thatTould bear to be coinpared 
with an equal portion of the per^iciious 
book,* they seem not in the least to- have 
been convinced, that there was any thing iiM*i 

« 

raculous in the matter. Nay, this sublime 
performance, so highly veherated by every 
Mussulman, they were not afraid to blaspheme 
as contemptible, calling it, *^ A confused heap 
* of dreams," and ** the silly fables of andest 
^« times.'*f 

* Alcoran. The chapter — of the Cow,-"»-of Jonai^ 
-—of Hud. 

t — Of Cattle, — of the Spoils, — of the PrbphefSi 
That the Alcoran bears a very strohg 're^nii&iic^'ta 
the Talmud is indeed evident ; but I hardly tlnnk we 
can have a more' striking irist^ce olf the prc^ucQcOi of 
modem iofidels, than in their comparing this nkotky 
composition to the writings of the Old and New Testa* 
ment. Let the reader but take the trouble to peruse 
the history of Joseph by Mahomet, which is the sub- 
ject of a very long chapter, arid to Compare h with 

that patriarch -given by Mott»f ■■ ifad if 

he doth not perceive s|t once the immdile: inferiority 
of the former, 1 shall iicvcr, for my jwrt; ^odertake 
by argument to- convince hjn» of it. To mc it appears 
.even almost incrediblct that -the most beautifi^ and 
most affecting passages ofUoly wnf^ should fta^e been 
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iPassmgy therefore, this equivocal ihiracle^ 
if I may call it so, which I imagine was of 

lo^^wfcetchedly disfigured by. a Writer whose intentimiy 
#e arecertain^ was not to burlesque tkenik But. that 
* tfrfery-jeader maybe qualified to form some uolkm ^f 
this miracle of a book» I ha^e subjoined a Speciihen of 
it» from the <^hapter of the jinif whete we are inform- 
•d particularly of the eause of the yisit which the 
quetii of Sheb» (there callied StAa) ^de toSolo^ian, 
ind of the occasioti of her convet^n froai Idolatry. 
I have not selected this passage on account of any 
special futility to be found in it, for the hjii^ nbsurdi- 
ticfl maybe observed in every page of the: perform- 
ance ;. but I have selected it, because it is short, 
and because it contains a distinct story, which bears 
some relation to a passage of scripture* I. use Mr. 
Sale's version, which is the latest and the most ap« 
proted, omitting only, for the sake of brevity, such 
supplementary expressions, as have be^u without ne- 
aessity insertt^^y the translator.' *^' Solpmon. was 
. ** Dayii^/ueir ; and he said, O- men, we have been 
^ iatught the. speech of birds, and have. had all things 
.**■ bestowed on us; this is manifest exqellence. And 
** his armies were gathered together to Scdompn, con- 
<f sisting of genii, and men, an^i birds ; and they 
..V were. led in distinct bands, till they cam^.to« the 
<* valley of ants. An ant said^ ants, eater ye into 
^ yciir habitatioBs^ lest Solomon «nd hisr.army ^rsad 
^ ^iuiinder foot, and perceive it no.t« And h^ fpul- 
^ ed, laughing at her words, and .said* O. (kPkI,. sx- 
•''* cite me, that I may be 'hankful (or thy.f^your, 
^ m^cvewilh thou hast favoured me mid tny paf^nts \ 
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very little use in making prosyletes^ ^viiat- 
ever use it might have had in confirming and 

^ and that I may do that which is right and wel« 

^ pkasing to thees and tntrodnce me, througb thj 

<* mercy, among thy serrantt the righteous. And he 

** viewed the birds, and said, What is the reason that 

*< I see not the kpwing f Is she absent ? Verily I wiU 

<< chastise het with a serere chastisement, or I will pic 

** her to death ; unless she bring me a just excuse* 

<< And she tarried not long, and said, I have viewed 

^ that which thou hast not viewed ; and I come to 

<* thee from Saba, with a certain piece of news. I 

<<• foUiid'a woman to reign over them, who is provided 

<* with every thing, and hath a magnificent throne. 

^* I found her and her people to worship the sun, be« 

^ sides God : and Satan hath prepared their works for 

^ them, and hath turned them aside from the way 

»< (wherefore they are not directed), lest they should 

•* worship God, who bringeth to light that whicb> is 

<^ hidden in Heaven and earth, and ^naweih whatever 

' ** their conceal, ^^^ whatever they discover.. God I 

*< there is no God but he ; the Lord of the magnificent 

^ throne.^ He said, we shall see whether thou hast 

<* spoken the truth, or whether th«u an a bar. Go with 

« this my letter, and cast it down to them, then turn 

<' ilstde from them, and wait for their answer. The queen 

« said, O nobles, verily^ an honourable letter hath been 

'^■■^ deKvered to me ; it is from Solomon, and this it the 

^ tenor thereof. In the mane of the nmt^mer^id Gmif rise 

<* 00^ 1^ agimst me: bui comet and enrrendeif ymprahes 

M f 9 iMt. Ske said, O nobles^ (adviae me ta< my bust- 

^ BCS8 > I wiU wi resolve oa any things, till ye be 
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I 

\ ttuoring those already made ; it may be worth 
1^ while to inquire, what were the reasons, that 

cK ** Witnesses thereof* They answered, we are endued 
^ ** with strength, and endued with great prowess in 
V ^ war i but the command appertaineth to thee : see 
y *' therefore what thou wilt command. She said, yailf 
n| ** lungs^ when they enter a city, waste the same, and 
pij ^ abase the most powerful of the inhabitants thereof : 
■I- ** and so will these do. But I will send gifts to them ; 
pci *' and will wait for what those who shall be sent shall 
d ** bring back. And when the ambassador came to 
; ** Solomon,, that prince said, will ye present me with 
*^ riches ?. Verily that which God hath given me is bet^ 
*' ter than what he hath given you : but ye glory in 
^ your gifts. Return to your people» We will sure* 
^ ly come to them witli^ forces^ which they shall not 
** be able to withstand ; and we will drive them out 
^ humbled » and they shall be contemptible. And 
'* Solooion said,. O nobles, which of you will bring me 
?* her throne^ before they come and. sun«nder thcm- 
** felves to mei A terrible genius answered,. I will 
* bring it iktCr before thou arise from thy place. And 
*^ one with, whom was the knowledge of the scripture, 
*^ saidf I will bring it to thee in the tvonkHnpr of an eye. 
^^ And when Solomon saw it placed before hi^i, be 
^ saidy^ this is a ftivour of my Lord, that he may 
*^ make trial of me, whether I will be grateful, or 
^ wbether I will be ungrateful t and he who is grate* 
^ fittU ia grateful to his own advantage f but if any 
** shall be ^lagrateful^ verily my Lord is selfi«uSciettt 
« and manificent. And he said alter her throne, that 
she may f^% |uiow,it, to the end we. may; see whe* 

3 
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an engkie of such amazing influence w» 
never employed by one who assumed a cbi- 

**^ ther she be directed^ or whether she be of those 
« who are not directed. And when she was come, it- 
«< was saidy is thy throne like this ? She answered-^ As 
** though it were the same. And we hjtve had know- 
<< ledge bestowed on us before thisf anvT have been ft- 
^ signed. But that which she worshipped besides God, 
** had turned her asiid^, for she was of an'-unbdieving 
^* people. It was said to her, enter the palace. And' 
«* when she saw it, she imagined it to be a great wkter, 
<< and she discovered her legs. Solomon said^ Verily 
'^ this is a palace, evenly floored with gkss. She 
' << said, O Lord, verily I have dealt unjustly with my 
** own soul ; and I resign myself, togelher with Solo- 
«• mon, to God, the Ix)rd»-of all creatures.**' Thus 
-poverty of sentiment, monstrosity of mventiony whiclr 
always betokens a distempered, not a rich imagination, 
-and ia respect of diction, the most turgid verbosity, so 
apt to be mistaken by persons of a vitiated taste for 
true sublimity, are the genuifie characteristics ofthe- 
book. They appear almost in everyline. The -very titles 
and epithets assigned to God are not exempt from them. 
The Lord of the daybreak, the Lord 4>f the magni&etit 
thrdne, the King of the day of judgment, &c; They 
^itre pompous and insignificant. If the language of the 
- Alcoran, as the Mahometans pretend, is indeed the hn- 
'gnage of God, the thoughts are but too evidently the 
thoughts of men. The reverse of this is the character 
of the Bible. Wheii God speaks to men». it ia reason- 
able- to thiitk'that he addresses them in their own 
hnguage.: In the Bible you wiU sec aothiog iniatcdy 
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xMter so eminent, as the chief of Go(Ps apos^- 
ite^y^itA the seal of the prophets ? Was it the 
want of addreiss to manage aft hnposition of 
thfe nature ? Nolle who knows the history 
of this extraordinary personage, will suspect 
that be wanted either the genius to coo- 
trivei dt the 'Resolution and dexterity to exe- 
dile* any practicable expedient for promct- 
iiig bis grand design ; which was no less thaa 
that extensive despotism, both religious and 
political, he at length acquired. Was it 
that he had too much honesty to concert 
tnd carry on so gross an artifice? Those 
who beUeVe him to have been an impostor 
in pretending a divine mission, will hardly 
suspect him of such delicacy in the methods 
he would take to accomplish his . aim. But 
ia fa^ct' there is no colour of reason for such 
a suggestion. ^< There was no prodigy, no 
miraculous interposition, which he hesitated 
to give out, however extravagant, when he 
saw it would contribute to his ends. Fro- 
digpes oiF which they had no other evidence 

nothinf iiffected ib the style. The words are huxnao^ 
but the sentiments are divine. Accordingly, there is 
perhaps no book in the world, aa nath beeii .often justly 
ctbimed* which suffers leas by a literal. U^8lau9n into 
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but his own allegation, he knew his adver- 
saries might deny^ but could not duprave^ 
His scruples therefore, we may well con- 
clude, proceeded not from probity y but firom 
prudence ; and were solely against such mi- 
nurles, as must be subjected to the scrutiny - 
of other people's senses. Was it that tD^ 
rade-working had before that time become 
so stale a device, that, instead of gaining 
him the admiration of la& countrymen, it 
would have exposed him ta. their kuigfater 
and contempt? The most cursory perual 
of the Alcoran, will, to every man of senses 
-afford an unanswerable confutation of this 
hypothesis.* Lastly, Was it that be liv- 

* It 18 observable, that MahoQiet was vay mucE 
harassed, by the demands and* reasonings of his opposen 
with regard to miracles: They were to far from dc^ 
spising this eridencef that they considered the power 
of working^ miracles as a nerer-liuliog badge of the 
jNPophetical office ;. and therefore often assured him, bf 
the most solemn oaths and protestations, that they 
would submit implicitly to his guidance in religion, £F 
he would once gratify them io this particular. TlA 
artful man, who doth not seem to have been of the 
same opinion with the essayist, that it^pras easy fin* cunw 
ning and impudence to impose, in a manner of this kind, 
on the credulity of the multitude!, even though. an ig- 
norant and bsuBarbus multitude, absolutely rrfused to 
subject his mission to so hazardous a triaL There ia no 
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^ in an enlightened age, and amongst a ci« 
rilized and learned people, who were too 
]uick-sighted to be deceived by tricks, which 
unong barbarians might have produced the 
nost astonishing eflfects ? Quite the reverse. 
He lived in a barbarous age, and amongst an 
illiterate people, with whom, if with any, he 
bad reason to believe the grossest deceit would 
bave proved successful. 

mbject he more freqaently recurs to in fait Alcoran, 
kdng greatly interested to remoTe the douhts, which 
irere raieed In the minds of many, hy his disckiming 
Ait power; a power which, till then, had ercr beta 
looked upon as the prerogative of the prophets. The 
Gdlowing are some of the reasons with which he en* 
kavoors to satisfy, the people on this head, ist, The 
ttveresgnty of God, who is not to be called to account 
for what he gives or withholds. 2d, The mdenneti of 
nirades, because every man is foreordained either to 
selieve, or to remain in unbelief; and this decree no 
nirades could alter* jd. The sxperiencid inefficacy of 
nirades in former times. 4th, The mtrcy of God, 
irho had denied them this evidence, because the sin of 
iheir incredulity, in case he had granted it, would have 
^een so heinous, that he could not have respited or to- 
lerated them any longer. 5th, The mhust to whidi 
nirades wodd have been exposed from the infidels, 
trho would have either charged them with imposture, 
or imputed them to magic. See the chapters — of Cattle, 
—of Thunder,— of Al Hcjir, — of the Night Journey,^ 
—of the Spider,— -of the Prophets. 
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What pity was it, that Mahomet had aota 
counsdlor so deeply versed ia human nature 
as the essayist, who could have assured iun, 
that there needed but effrontery and enter- 
prfee ; that with these auxiliaries he had rea- 
son to hope the most impudent pi^eoenoes 
would be ODwned with success ? The too ti- 
mid prophet would doid>tless have remonsdot- 
ed against this spirited counsel, insistii^, thit 
it was one thing to satisfy friends^ and an- 
other thing to sflence or convert enemies; that 
it was one thing to impose ou men^s intellects^ 
and another thing to deceive their setaes : that 
tbough an attempt of the laft kind should 
succeed with some, yet if the fraud vrere de» 

^tected by any, and he might • expect that his 
adversaries would exert themselves in order to 
detect it, the whole mystery of craft would 
be divulged, his friends would become su^- 
cious, and the spectators of such pretended 

.miracles would become daily more prying 
and critical; that the consequences would 
infallibly prove fatal to the whole design; 
and that therefore such a cheat was cm vo 
account whatever to be risked. To this me- 
thinks I hear the other replying, with some 
earnestness, " Make but the trial, and you 

"•* will certainly find, that what judgment, 
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« nar, ssid vba: RfDn^? your aluinnT;^ hr.v«, 

" inagrrir ihr}- &££ ana hear vrh:z hz.- na 
" reaUrr, nty, T.hai^*ver you shall g^Tyrf tho: 
*^ iher shc'uji see jjid Lear. 1n-jir creJuifcy 

" irili increase your impuieii^ea ^iii'i Vw'^ur 
** iaapudence "aiil overpower their credidiiy. 
" Hae gTp?l]:^vr spjjrh miy h^e kindle into 
" the greatest fla^ie; b&wL^u:-? the miiiiadals 
" are always prepared fjr i:. Tr*c ci.'dam 
^ genus ituricuiarum SA\i.l:w'^v greedily, wlih- 
" out examinarion, vhuuvcr sjoihes super- 
" stition and promotes \i\.*:dcr," AViioLhor 
the judicious reader vill re^k. n that l*:.; pro- 
phet or his coui:sellor \\au:d h;iYe LaJ the 
better in this debate, I sh.xU not tr4ko upoxi 
me to decide. Oae perhaps \i{ I mighi b« 
indulged in a conjecture) whoso notions ;)re 
Founded in metu{>;;ysical refinements, or >\ hose 
resolutions aiv ii\iljcnced by oratorical de. 
clamatioDy will incline to the opinion of th<2 
latter. One whose sentimcntb arc iho result 
of a practical knowledge of . mankindi will 
probably subscribe to the judgmc^it of the 
former, and will allow, that in tUis iustanco 
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the CAPTAIN-GENERAL and PROPHET of 

hlamism acted the more prudent part. 

Shall we then say, that it was a moreeA- f 
icnre theatre on which Jesus Christ ai^pear* 
ed ? Were his spectators more ignorant^ or 
kss adverse ? The contrary of both is mani- 
fest. It may indeed be affirmed with truth, 
that the religion of the wild Arabs was more 
repugnant to the doctrine of Mahomet^ than 
the religious dogmas of the Jews were to thoie 
of Jesus. But we shall err egregiouslj, if ve 
conclude thence, that to this repugnancy the 
repugnancy of disposition in the professors of 
these religions must be proportionate. It is 
a fine observation of the most piercing and 
comprehensive genius, which hath appeared 
in this age, That " though men have a very 
** strong tendency to idolatry, they are never- 
** theless but little attached to idolatrous re- 
ligions ; that though they have no great 
tendency to spiritual ideas, they are never- 
** theless strongly attached to religions which 
** enjoin the adoration of a spiritual being." • 
Hence an attachment in Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans, to their respective reli- 
gions, which was never displayed by Poly- 
THEisTs of any denomination. But its spu 

* De I'Esprit des Loixj liv^ tg, chap. 2, 
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duality was not the only cause of adberenoe 
[lich the Jews had to their religion* Evefy 
lysical, every moral motive concurred tn 
at people to rivet. their attachment, and 
ake them oppose with violence, whatever 
ire the face of innovation. Their religion 
id polity were so blended as scarce to be 
sting ui^able : this engaged their /la/no^iim, 
hey were selected of God preferably to other 
itions ; this inflamed their pride. * They 
^re,^ under, one spir^i^l. head, the high- 
riest, and had their solemn festivals cdehrat- 
1 in one temple : this, strengthened -their 
ruan. The ceremonies of their public worshqi 
'ere magnificent : this flattered their senses. 
Iiese ceremonies also were numerous, and 
ccupied a great part of their time : this, tp 
U the other grounds of attachment, super- 
dded the force of habit. On the contrary, 
he simplicity of the gospel, as well as the spi* 
it of humility J and moderation, and charity^ 
Ad vntversality (if I may be allowed that 
erm), which it breathed, could not fail to 
klarm a people of such a cast, and awaken, as 
n fact it did, the most furious opposition. 
Accordingly, Christianity had fifty times more 

• How great influence thit motive had> appem from 
Luke iTi 25) fcc. uA fipom Act« xaii, aiy S3. 
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success amongst idolaters, than it had among 
the Jews'. I am therefore ^irarranted to as- 
sert, that if the miracles of our Lord and Us 
aposdes had been an imposture, there couU 
not, on the hce of the earthy have been dio- 
isen for exhibiting them,* a more uniaYoor- 
'able theatre than Judea. On the other hand^ 
iiad it been ' anywhere practicable^ by adit- 
play of false wonders, to make converts to a 
new religion,' nowhere could a project of 
fhis nature have been condiicted with giieater 
^obabHity of success than' in Gratia. So 
much for the contrast there is betwixt die 
' Christian M'e€siAh and the orphan chargi 
of ^bii Taleb. So plain it is, that the masque 
yields entirely the plea of miracles to the jw- 

* mm ■ « - • ^ 

^agogue arid the church. 

•-'■;* ' ■ 

• Bbr from Heathens and Mahometans, 
let us turn our eyes to the Christian world, b 
'The only object here, which merits our at- ^ 
tentiori,' las coming under the denominatiaii 
of miracles ascribed to a new system, and is ii 
what may be' thought to rival incredibility 
the miracles of the gospel, are those said to 
have been performed, in the primitive churchy 
aft^ the times of the apostles^ and after ' the 
finishing of -the sacred canon. These will L 
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boblj be JHLiibnf cr a 
nittianifyy tor aoaiff cssqekl. 'scsk jbk 
phrase is) e.ftaiuuhi^ 'zr 
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Jtare of idobiers. We fane 
Hu here to cessidcr this K^pic, m n 
ate bees the scbfect of very i 
L as the cause of Cbnaasasaqr jaoif ^wbich 
onceiTe is fioolhr disasxi/ Timnmr to have 
n strangek c€Q^Q3Ded vidi & Fitndae 
oner hi which the aipuaaox haoh been 
^iftAHj vho is there that vould sot coc- 
le, that both must sund or £dLI together r 
thing howerer can be xaon groundless, 
hing more injurious to the religioQ of Jesus, 
Q such a conclusion* 

rhe learned writer who hath given rise to 
I controversy, not only acknowledges, that 
t ^dsity of the nuracles. mendoned by jht 
libers, is no evidence of the falsity of the 
cades recorded in Scripture, but that ther« 
^yen a presumption in &voi;|r of these,, mh 
; from those forgeries, which he prete^flf 
have detected. * /fhe ju^ess ot,.t|je 
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mark contained in this acknowledgment^ vriU 
appear more clearly from the followiDg ob- 
servations. 

Let it be observed, first, that, supposing 
numbers of people are ascertained of die 
truth of some miracles, whether their con^ 
vicdon arise from sense or fit)m testimony, 
it will surely be admitted as a consequence, 
that in dii such persons, the presumpdon 
against miracles from uncommonness must be 
gready diminished, in several perhaps total- 
ly extinguished. 

Let it be observed, secondly, that if true 
miracles have been employed successfully in 
support of certain religious tenets, this suc- 
cess will naturally suggest to those, who are 
asealous of propagating favourite opinions in j 
religion, to recur to the plea of miracles, as 
the most effectual expedient for accompltsli* 
ing their end. This they will be encoura- 
ged to do on a double account : Jlrsi^ they 
know, that people, from recent experience, 
ire made to expect such a confirmaticm; 
s€ctmdlt/j they kiiow, that in consequence of 
this experience, the incredibility, which ii 
the principal obstruction to such an under* 
taking, is in a manner removed; and tl^ 
is, on the contrary, as in such drcumstancei 
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there certainly would be a promtpness in the 
generality to receive diem. 

Add to these^ that if we cramilt the his- 
tory of mankind^ or even our own experi- 
ence, we shall be convinced^ that hardly 
hath one wonderful event actually happen- 
ed in any country, even where there hath 
not been such visible temptations to for- 
gery, which hath not given rise to false ru- 
mours of other events similar, but still niore 
wonderful. Hardly hath any person or peo- 
ple achieved some exploits truly extraordi- 
nary, to whom common report hath not 
quickly attributed many others, as extraor- 
dinary at least, if not impossible. As fame 
amy, in this respect, be compared to a mul- 
\iplying glass , reasonable people almost al- 
(vays conclude in the same way ccmceming 
[>oth } we know that there is not a real ob- 
ject corresponding to every appearance ex- 
[libited, at the same time we know that there 
tnust be some objects to give rise to the ap- 
pearances. 

I should therefore only beg of our adver- 
saries, that, for argument's sake, they will 
suppose that the miracles related in the 
tUew Testament were really performed ; and 
then, that they will candidly tell us what, 

F 
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according to their &oidons of huinan nature^ 
would, in all likelihood, have been the con- 
sequences;' They mu^ be very partial to a 
dirling hypothesis, or little acquainted ^di 
the world, who will hesitate to t)wn, £hat, on 
this supposition, it is not barely probable, but 
certain, that for a few endowed with the n^- 
raculous power, there would soon have arisen 
numbers of pretenders ; diat from sotne mi- 
racles wdl attested, occasion would have been 
taken to propagate innumerable false reports. 
If so, with what colour of justice can the de« 
tection of many spurious reports among the 
primitive Christians be considered as a pre- 
sumption against those miracles, the reality 
of which is the most plausible, nay, the only 
plausible account that can be given of die 
origin of such reports ? The presumption is 
too evidently on the opposite side to need il« 
lustration. 

It is not my intention here to patronize 
^ther side of the question which the Doc- 
tor's Free Inquiry hath occasioned. All that 
concerns my argument is, bardy to evince, 
and this I imagine hath been evinced, that, 
granting the Doctor's plea to be well found- 
ed, there is no presumption arising h^nce, 
which tenis in the lowest degree to discre- 
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dk the mindcs recorded in Holy writ ; nay, 
that there is a contrary presumption. Ih 
further caofirmation of this truth, let me ask^ 
urere tii&re etrer, in any region of the globe, 
any similar pretensions to miraculous powers, 
before that memorable era, the publicadon 
of the gospd ? Let me ask again, since diose 
pretensions ceased, hath it ever been in the 
power of the most daring enthusiasr, to re* 
vive them anywhere in £ivour of a new 
system? Authentic miradfs will, for a time, 
give a currency to counterfeits; but as the 
fisiner become less frequent, die latter be- 
'come more suspected, till at length they are 
treated with general contempt, and disap- 
pear. The danger then is, lest men, ever 
prone to extremes, become as extravagantly 
incredulous, as fcnrmerly they were credul- 
ous. Lazinessy the true source of both, al- 
ways inclines us to admit or reject in the 
grossy widiout entering on the irksome task 
of considering things in detaiL In the first 
instance, knowmg some such ^ents to be 
true, they admit dU without examinaiicn ; in 
the second, knowing some to be false, they 
r^ect all without examination. A procedure 
this, which, however excusable in the un« 
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thinking herd, is altogether unworthy a phi- 
losopher. 

But it may be thought, that the claim to 
miracles in the early ages of the churchy 
continued too long to be supported solely 
on the credit of those performed by our 
Lord and his apostles. In order to account 
for this it ought to be attended to, that in 
die course of some centuries, the situation of 
affairs, with regard jto religion, was really in- 
Verted. Education, and even superstition, 
and bigotry, and popularity, which the mi- 
racles of Christ and his apostles had to en- 
counter, came gradually to be on the side cl 
those wonders, said to have been performed 
in after times. If they were potent enemiesy 
and such as, we have reason to believe, no- 
ting but the force of truth could vanquish ; 
they were also potent allies^ and may well be 
supposed able to give a temporary triumph 
to falsehood, especially when it had few or 
no enemies to combat. But in discoursing 
on the prodigies said to have been performed 
in primitive times, J have been insend!bly 
carried from the point, ito which I proposed 
in this section to confine mysdt From in- 
quiring into miracles ascribed to mw system3> 
I have proceeded to those pleaded in con- 
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firmation of systems previoiislj esfaMiihrdj 
and generally recdvecL 

Leaving so remote a period^ I 'propo$e^ 
lastly, to inquire, whether, since tlut time^ 
any heresiarch whatever^ any £Mmder of a 
new sect, or publisher of a new system, hath 
pretended to miraculous powers. If the es- 
sayist hath known of any such pretender, he 
surely would have mentioned hioL Bat as 
he hath not afforded us any light on this sub- 
ject, I shall just recal to the remembrance 
of my reader, those persons who, either as 
innovators or reformers, have made some 
figure in the church. They were the persons 
from whom, if from any, a plea of this kind 
might naturally have been expected ; especial- 
ly at a time when Europe was dther plunged 
in barbarism, or but beginning to emerge out 
of it. 

Was ever then this high prerogaive, the 
power of working miracles, claimed or ex- 
ercised by the founders of the sects of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses? Did Wickliff 
in England pretend to it ? Did Huss or Je- 
rom in Bohemia ? To come nearer modern 
times. Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius 
in ^Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any 

F3 
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Other of the rrformers, advance this plea? 
Do such of them as are authors, mentkm in 
their writings any miracles they performed, 
or appeal to them as the evidences of their 
doctrine? Do contemporary historians al- 
lege, that they challenged the faith of thdr 
auditors, in consequence of such supernatu- 
ral powers ! I admit, if they did, that their 
miracles might be ascribed to a new system* 
For though &ey jxretended only to re-esta^ 
^lish the Christian instituticHi, in its native 
purity, expungmg those pernicious inteipcw 
lations, whic&a false philosophy had foisted, 
into the doctrinal part, and Pagan supersti- 
tion mto the moral and the ritual; yet as^ 
the religion they inculcated, greatly diflkr* 
ed from the faith and worship of the times, 
it might, in tliis respect, be denominated a^ 
new system ; and would be encountered by 
all the violence and prejudice, which no- 
velties in religion never foil to excite. Not 
that the want of real miracles was a pre- 
sumption against the truth of their doctrine. 
The God of nature, who is the God of Chris- 
tians, does nothing in vain. No new revela- 
tion was pretended to j consequently there 
was no occasion for such supernatural sup- 
port. They appealed to the revelation for* 
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merely bestowed, and by all parties acknow- 
ledged, as to the proper rule in this contio* 
versy : they appealed to the reason of man- 
kind as the judge ; and the reason of mankind 
was a competent judge of the conformity of 
then* doctiine to this vmerriqg rule. 

But bow» upon the author's principr^ 
shall we account for this moderation in the 
reformers? Were they, in his judgment, 
calm inquirer3 into truth ; were they dis- 
passionate reasoners in defence of it? Far 

ofterdse; Hfe' fells us, ^ TRey may safely 
«« be pronounced to have been universally 
*^ inflamed with the highest enthusiasm."* 
And doubtless we cannot expect from this* 
hand a more amiable picture of theu: disdples.^ 
May not we then, in our turn, safely pro- 
nounce, this writ^ hunself being judge, that 
for a man to imagine he sees what hath no 
reality, to impose in this manner not only on 
his own understanding, but even on his ex- 
ternal senses, is a pitch of delusion higher 
than the highest enthusiasm can produce, 
and is to be imputed only to downright fren- 
zy.f 

• Historjrof Great Britain, James I, chap, i . 
f Perhaps it will be pleaded, that the working of 
miracles was comsidered by the leaders in the Reformii* 

F 4 tion. 
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Since the world began, there hath not 
appeared a more general propension to the 

tion as a Popish artifice, and as therefore worthy of be^ 
ing discarded with the other abuses which popery had 
iatroduced. That this was not the light in which mi- 
racles were viewed by Luther, who justly possesses the 
ftmt phct in the list of reformers, is evident from the 
manner in which he argues against Muncer, the apostle 
of the Anabaptists* This man, without ordinatioa^ had 
assumed the office of a christian pastor. Against this 
conduct Luther remonstrates, as being, in his judg- 
xDent} an uaurpatioa of the sacred function. ** Let him 
** be asked,'' says he, <* who made him a teacher of rc^ 
** ligion i If he answers, God ^ let him prove it by a 
** visible miracle : for it is by such signs that God de* 
** clares himself, when he gives an extraordinary mis* 
" sion/* When this argument was afterwards retorted 
on himself by the Romanists, who desired to know how 
his own vocation, originally limited and dependent, 
had become not only unlimited, but quite independent 
■of the hierarchy, from which he had received it ; hk 
reply was, that the intrepidity with which he had been 
enabled to brave so many dangers, and \\itjuccesj with 
which his enterprise had been crowned, ought to be re- 
garded as miraculous r and indeed most of his follow^ 
crs were of this opinion. But whether this opinioB 
was erroneous, or whether the argument against Muncer 
was conclusive, it is not my business to inquire. Thus 
much is evident from the story : frst. That this re- 
former, far from rejecting miracles as a Romish trick, 
acknowledged, that in some religious Tquestions, they 
are tlie only medium of proof: secondly %, That notwith- 
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"wildest Euiadcism, a greater degree of credu- 
lity in every claim that was made to die 
illapsis of the Holy Spirit, or a more thorough 
contempt of all established modes of wor« 
ship, than appeared in this island about the 
middle of the last century. It is akonisiN 
ing, that when the minds of men were in^ 
tozicated with enthusiasm ; when every new 
pretender to divine illumination was quicks 
ly surrounded by a crowd of followers, and 
his most incoherent eflfusions greedily swal- 
lowed as the dictates of the Holy Ghost ; that 
in such a Babel of sectaries, none are to be 
found, who advanced a claim to the power 
of working miracles ; a claim which, in the 
author's opinion, though false, is easily sup- 
ported, and ^wcmderfuUy successful, especial- 
ly among enthusiasts. Yet, to Mr. Hume 
himself, who hath written the history of that 

standing this, he never attempted, by a show of miraderi 
to impose on the senses of his hearers (if they were de- 
ceived in thinking that his success and magnanimity 
were miraculous, it was not their senses, but their un- 
dcntanding that was deceived) ; lailfyf That the Ana- 
baptists themselves, though perhaps the most outrages- 
out £inatics that ever existed, did not pretend to the 
power of working miracles.-*— 5&M&if, Kb* $• Luib* De» 
V9tis monatt* &c. j?/»if. «rf Frtd^ Som. Ducem. af^ Cfy* 
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paiody and who vnW not be accused of ne- 
glecting to mark the extravagancies effected 
by enthusiasm, I appeal whether this remark 
be just. 

Will it be alleged as an excepdon, that one 
or two frantic people among the Quakers, not 
the leaders of the party, did actually pretand 
to such a power ? Let it be remembered, 
that this conduct had no other consequences, 
but to bring upon the pretenders such a gei- 
neral contempt, as in that fanatical and 
gloomy age, the most unintellible jargon or 
glaring nonsense would never have been able 
to producet 

Will it be urged by the essayist, that even 
in the beginning of the present century, 
this plea was revived in Britain by the 
French prophets, a set of poor visionaries, 
who, by the barbarity with which they had 
been treated in their own country, had been 
wrought up to madness, before they took 
refuge in this ? I must beg leave to remind 
him, that it is manifest, from the history of 
those delirious and unhappy creatures, that 
by no part of thdr conduct did they so ef- 
fectually open the eyes of mankind, natur« 
ally credulous, discredit their own m^piniF 
tions, and ruin their cause, as by this ML 
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less foolish than yre s ump to 
cordhigly , they are pe i hipi 
hath sprung op so hidj, 
bustle for a while, and 
at this day totafly extinct, k d e jgii>tt afa» 
to be remarked concermi^ lim peofk, tibot 
though they were madcnoi^h to inugiir ilar 
they could restore a dead man to fi& ; isnr^ 
though they proceeded so faa^ as lo detest 
mine 2uid announce befordiand dbe dar aood 
ihe hour of his resorrectjoo ; yet xxwe of 
them were so distracted, as to ^^'^g^'^j liar 
Aey had seenhim rise; notooeof tbem af- 
terwards pretended, that tbeir predictxn had 
been fulfilled^ Thus even a firenzy, wbich 
had quite disordered their wtt^lfyfy^ could 
not in this instance overpower their 



Upon the whole, therefore, till some coiw 
trary example is produced, I may warrant* 
ably conclude, — that the religion of the 
Bible is the only religion extant, whicb^ 
claims to have been recommended by the 
evidence of miracles ; — that though, in. di& 
£erent ages and countries, numberless en» 
thusiasts have arisen, extremely few have 
dared to advance this plea; — that where^ 
e?er any have had the boldness to recur to 
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ky it hath proved the bane, and not the sup- 
port of their cause* Thus it hadi been 
evinced^ as was proposed^ that there is no 
presumption arising from the history of th^ 
worldy which can in the least invalidate the 
argument from miracles, in defence of Chris. 
danity^ 

SECT. III. 

No mraeles recorded hy hutorunu of oiber reBgiome an 
• svhversive of the evidence ariiing from the nuradet 
Viroaght in proof of CbrMamtjf or am he considered 
Oi contrary teetimony* 

" AA^HY is a miracle regarded as evidence 
" of a religious doctrine ?" Or, *' What con- 
" nection is there between an act of power 
" admitted to be supernatural, and the truth 
** of a proposition pronounced by the per- 
^* son who exerts that power ?** These arc 
questions^ which some of our infidels have 
exulted in as unanswerable: and they are 
questions, which it is proper to examine a 
little i not so much for their own sake, as be- 
cause a satisfactpry answer to them may throw 
light on the subject of this section. 
A man, I suppose, of an unblemished cba^ 
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racter, advancetb doctrines in religion, luu 
known before, but not in themselves appa« 
rently impious or absurd. We interrogate 
him about the manner wherein he attained 
the knowledge of those doctrines. He af- 
firms, that by no process of reasoning, nor 
in any other natural way, did he discover 
them } but that they were revealed to him 
by the Spirit of God. It must be owned^ 
there is a very strong presumption, against the 
truth of what he says ; and it is of conse- 
quence to inquire, whence that presumption 
ariseth. It is not primarily from any doubt 
of the man's integrity. If the fact he relat- 
ed were of an ordinary ^nature, the reputa- 
tion he has hitherto maintained would secure 
him from being suspected of an intended de- 
ceit. It is not from any absurdity or immo- 
ral tendency we perceive in the doctrine it- 
self. It ariseth principally, if not solely, 
from these two circumstances, the extreme 
uncommonness of such a revelation, and the 
great facility with which people of strong 
fancy may, in this pardcular, impose upon 
themselves. The man, I suppose acquaints 
us further, that God, when he communicate 
ed to him the truths he publishes, communi* 
cated also the power of working miraclesy 
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such as, of giving sight to the blind, and 
hearing to the deaf, of raising the dead, and 
making whole the maimed. It is evident, 
that we hare precisely the same presumption 
against his being endued with such a powers 
^ against his having obtained such a rev^ 
tion. Two things are asserted : there is one 
presumption, and but one, against them ; and 
it equally aflFects them both. Whatever proves 
either assertion, removes the only presumption 
which hinders our belief of the other. The 
man, I suppose, lastly, performs the mi> 
iracles before us, which he said he was com- 
missioned to perform. >We can no kmgor 
doubt of a supernatural communication-. We 
have now alt the evidence which the integri* 
ty of the person could give us, as ta any or- 
dinary event attested by him, that the doctrine 
he delivers as from God, is from God, 
therefore true. 

Nay, we have more evidence than for 
common fact, vouched by a person of un* 
doubted probity. As God is both almighty 
and all-wise,^ if he hath bestowed on any so 
uncommon a privilege, it is highly prob^le,. 
that it is bestowed for promoting some end 
uncommonly important. And what m<Mfe 
importsait end than to reveal ta men that 
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which may be condudre to their present and 
eternal happiness? It maj be said, that at 
most, it can only prove the interposal of some 
power superior to human: the being whi> 
interposeth is perhaps a bad being, and in- 
tends to decdve us. This, it may be allow- 
ed, is passible; but the other is probable^ 
For, ^rst^ From the Ught of nature, we have 
no positive evidence of the exigence of such 
intermediate beings, good or bad. Their ex« 
istence is therefore only possible. Of the ex- 
istence and perfections of God, we have the 
highest moral assurance. Secondly ^ If there 
were such bemgi, that raising the dead, and 
giving sight to the blind, should come with- 
in the. verge of thdr power, is also but pos- 
sible ; that they are within the sphere of om- 
nipotence is certain. Thirdly^ Whatever seems 
to imply a suspension of any of the establish- 
ed laws of nature, we may presume with great 
appearance of reason, proceeds from the Au*. 
thor of nature, either immediately ^ or, which 
amounts to the same thing, mediately } that 
is, by the intervention of some agent em- 
powered by him. To all these there will al- 
so accrue presumptions, not only, as was hint- 
ed already, from die character of the preacher^ 
but firom the apparent tendency of the doc* 
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trine^ and from the effect it produceth on 
those who receive it. And now the connec- 
dcm between the miracle and the doctrine i» 
obvious. The miracle removes the improba- 
bility of a supematm^ communication^ of 
which communication it is in fact an irrefrag- 
able evidence. This improbability, whilch wa$ 
the only obstacle, being removed, the d jctrine 
hath at least all the evidence of a common 
fact, attested by a man of known virtue and 
good sense. 

In order to illustrate this further, I shall 
recur to the instance I have already had oc- 
casion to consider, of the Dutchman and the 
king of Siam. I shall suppose, that, besides 
the account given by the former of the freez- 
ing of water in Holland, he had informed the 
prince of the astonishing effects produced by 
gimpowder, with which the latter had been 
entirely unacquainted. Both accounts appear 
to him alike incredible, or, if you please, ab* 
solutely impossible. Sometime aftervirards, 
the Dutchman gets imported inta the king- 
dom a sufficient quantity of gunpowder, widi 
the necessary artillery. He informs the mo- 
narch of this acquisition ; who having per- 
mitted him to make experiments on some of 
his cattle and buildings, perceives, with inex* 
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pressible amazement, that all the European 
had told him, of the celerity and violence 
with which this destructive powder operates, 
is strictly conformable to truth. I ask any 
considerate person, Would not this be enough 
to restore the stranger to the Indian's good 
opinion, which, I suppose, his former ex- 
perienced honesty had entitled him to ? Would 
it not remove the incredibility of the ac- 
count he had given of the freezing of wa- 
ter in northern countries ? Yet, if abstract- 
ly considered, what connectidn is there be- 
tween the effects of gunpowder and the ef- 
fects of cold ? But the presumption arising 
from miracles, in favour of the doctrine pub- 
Gshed by the performer, as divinely insjur* 
ed, must be incomparably stronger; since, 
from what hath been said, it appears to have 
several peculiar circumstances, which add 
weight to it. It is evident, then, that mi- 
racles are a proper proof, and perhaps the 
only proper proof, of revelation firom Heaven. 
But it is also evident, that miracles may be 
Wrought for other purposes, and may not be 
intended as proofs of any doctrine whatso- 
ever. 

Thus much being premised, I shall exa- 
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mine aaother very curious argument of the 
essayist : " There is no testimony,** says he, 
** for any prodigy, that is not opposed by 
•* an infinite number of witnesses ; so that 
** not only the miracle destroys the credit of 
" the testimony, but even the testimony de? 
" stroys itselfJ'* In order tp illustrate thi$ 
strange position, he observes, that, *^ in mat- 
" ters of religion, whatever is different is 
" contrary j and that it is impossible the rc- 
^^ ligions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of 

.^ m^msy^ V* v4AiAAia, snouict ztt or tn^iu 
^^ be established on any solid foundatioih 
Every miracle, therefiore, pretended to haste 
been wrought in any of these religion^ 
(and all of them abound in miracles) a» 
its direct scope is to establish the particular 
^^ system to which it is attributed, so it has 
** the same force, though more indirectly, to 
*' overthrow every other system. In destroy* 
^' ing a rival system, it likewise destroys the 
** credit of those miracles, on which that sys- 
^* tern was established ; so that all the prodi- 
<« gies 0^ different religions are to be regarded 
" as contrary facts, and the evidences of these 
prodigies, whether weak or strong,, as op- 
^ posite to. each other." Never did an au- 

* P. J 90, &c. 
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rlior more artfully avail himself of indefinite 
^zpressions• With what admirable sleight 
Ices he vary his phrases so as to make the 
3iadvertent reader look upon them as syno- 
aymousj when in fact their significations are 
£x>tally distinct ? Thus what, by a most ex- 
traordinary idiom^ is called at first, ^^ mira^ 
" cles wrought in a religion/* we ve ne?:t 
to regard, as *^ miracles attributed to a par- 
^ ticular system,'* and lastly, as ** miracles 
K the direct scope of which is to establish that 
■• svstem/* Everv bodv. T will venture to 

Kqr> lA beginning to read the sentence, if 
be ibrms any notion of what the author 
aieans by a ^' miracle wrought in a religion,*' 
naderstands it barely as a ^^ miracle wrought 
^ among those who profes$ a particular reli- 
^ gion,'* the words appearing to be used in 
the same latitude, as when we call the tra^ 
ditional tales current among the Jews, though 
they should have no relation to religion, Jew- 
ish tales ; and those, in Uke manner, Maho- 
metan or Pagan tales, which are current a- 
mong Mahometans or Pagans. Such a mi- 
ncle, the reader, ere he is aware, is brought 
to consider as a miracle attributed to a par- 
ticular system ; nay further, as " a miracle, 
<< the direct scope of which is to establish 
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** that system/' Yet nothing can be conj 
ceived more different than the meaning 
these expressions, which are here jumbled to ^ 
gether as equivalent. 

It is plain^ that all the nuracles of.whidi( 
there is any record, come under the first de- 
nomination. They are all supposed to hxn ' 
been wrought before men, or among men ^ 
and wherevet there are men, there is rcB- 
gion of some kind or other. Perhaps 
all may,' in a very improper sense, be a 
buted to a religious system. They all im; 
an interruption of the ordinary course ol 
ture. Such an interruption, wherever it i 
observed, will be ascribed to the agency 
those divinities that are adored by the ob- 
servers, and so may *be said to be attributed^ 
by them to their own system. But where] 
are the miracles (those of holy writ except-, 
ed) of which you can say, with propriety, it] 
is their direct scope to establish a particular 
system? Must we not then be strangely 
blinded by the charm of a few ambiguous 
terms, if we are made to confound things so 
widely different? Yet this confusion is the 
very basis on which the author founds his 
reasoning, and rears this tremendous doc- 
trine. That " a miracle of Mahomet, or any 
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' of his successojfs," and, by parity of rea- 
311, a miracle of Christy or any of his a- 
osdes, ^^ 18 refuted ^*as if it had been men- 
tioned, and had, in express terms, been 
' contradicted) by the vtestimony of Titus 
' iivius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and of all the 
' authors^ Chinese, Grecian, and Roman Ca« 
tholic, who have related any miracles in 
their particular religions.*' Here all the 
uracles, that have been related by men of 
iflferent religions, are blended as coming 
Bder the common denomination of miracles, 
^ direct scope of which was to establish those 
articular religious systems; an insinuation, 
1 which there is not even ihe shadow of 
ruth« 

That the reader may be satisfied on this 
oint, I must beg his attention to the follow- 
ig observations concerning the miracles of 
ro£uie history. First ^ Many facts are related 
B miraculous, where we may admit the fact, 
vithout acknowledging the miracle. Instan- 
68 of this kind we have in relations con- 
eming comets, eclipses, meteors, earthquakes, 
nd such like. Secondly^ The miracles may 
le admitted as genuine, and the manner in 
rhich historians account for them, rejected 
M abfurd. The one is a mattv of testimcHiy, 
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-the othet of conjecture. In this a man b b 
flutnced by education^ by pi^a^es, by A 
6iVed o^!m6ns4 In every country, as tM 
obserred already, men will recui* to the tbff^ 
logy of the place, for the solution of eM) 
phenomehoii supposed miraculous. But, 
it was th^ Scope of the miracle to 8U| 
the theology, is one thing ; and that 
men thought they discovered in the th< 
fhe causes of the miracle, is another^ 
inhabitants of Lystra accounted^ from 
principles of their own religion, for the 
rades performed in their dty by Fkol 
Barnabas. ^ Was it therefore the scope 
diat miracle to support the Lycaontaa rdh 
^on ? Thirdly^ Many miracles are recordeU 
as produced directly by Heaven, without tbej 
ministration of men: by what con 
are thfey discovered to be proofe of a 
cular system ? Yet these also, wherever 
happen, will be accounted for by the 
of the country, from the principles of dieii 
own superstition. Had any of the P^gan (> 
tizens escaped the ruin itt which Sodom iv^l 
nuraculously involve, they would dotdidett 
have sought for the cause of this destnictiofl 
in the established mode of polytheism, am 
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Id probably hate imputed it to the venge« 
t of some of their deities, incurred by 
neglect of ^iae frivolous ceremony, 
uld it therefore have beeh the scope of 
miracle to confirm this nonsense ? Fourth^ 
Even miracles said to have been ^erform- 
j a man^ are no evidences of the truth 
hat knaxi's ojMons ; such, 1 meati, as he 
ends not to have r^eived by revelation, 
by the exerdse of reason, by education, 
ry information from other men ; no more 

I a toian's being endowed with bodily 
ngth greater than ordinary, would prove 

to be superior to others ih his mental fl- 
ies. I conclude with declaring, that if 
uices shall be produced of miracles 
ught by men of probity, in proof of doc- 
es which they affirm to have been reveal- 
:o them from Heaven, and which are re« 
iiant to the doctrine of the Bible, then I 

II think it equitable to admit, that reli- 
is miracles contradict one another. Then 
. reasonable people be reduced to the di« 
ima, either of disproving the allegations 
one side, or of acknowledging that mi- 
les can be no evidence of revelation* No 
jmpt, however, hath as yet been made by 
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any writer to produce an instance of this 
kind. 

^' But will nothing less satisfy/' replies the 
author. ^^ Will not the predictions of aa« 
^^ gurs and oracles, and the intimations said 
'^ to have been given by the gods or saints 
^^ in dreams and visions, of things not other* 
^* wise knowable by those to whpm they were 
^^ thus intimated ; • will not these^ and such 
*^ like prodigies, serve in some degree as evi- 
•* dence?** As evidence of what? Shall 
we say, of any religious principles conveyed 
at the ^me time by revelation? No, it is 
not even pretended that there were any such 
principles so conveyed; but as evidence of 
principles which had been long before enter- 
tained, and which were originally imbibed 
from education, and from education only. 
That the evidence here, supposing the truth 
of the facts, is at best but very indirect, and 
by no means on the same footing with that 
of the miracles recorded in the gospel, might 
be easily evinced, if there were occasion. J 
But there is in reality no occasion, since there ) 
is no such evidence of the facts as can justly 
entitle them to our notice. Let it be re* 
membered, that, in the fourth section of die 
first part, it was shewn, that there is the 
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eatest disparity in respect of evidenoey be» 
ixt miracles performed in proof of a rdi^ 
m to be established, and in ceniradidiam to 
inions generally received s and mirackt 
rformedy on the contrary, in support of a 
igion alreoAf established, and in eom/hrwutm 
n of opinions generally received ; diat, in 
t former case, there is the strongest pro* 
nption far ^ miracles, indie latter againsi 
mi. Let it also be remembered, that in 
t preceding section, it was diewn, that the 
igion of the Bible is the only reUgion ex« 
It, which claims to have been ushered ny 
the world by miracles; that this preroga* 
e neither the Pagan religion, tteMaho* 
•tan, nor the Roman GathoUc, can, with 
f appearance of reason, arrogate ; and that, 
consequence, there is one of die stroi^est 
9Bumption8 possible for the miracles of tht 
ipel, which is not only wanting in the mi« 
Jes of odier religions, but which is con« 
sted by the strongest presumption possible 
amsi these miracles. And tiuKigb this pre* 
tnption should not, in all cases, be account* 
absolutely insuperable, we must at l^ast 
f^ it gives an immense superiority to the 
QO& of Christianity. Jt were^an ^mUeii' 
td a fruitless task^ to qgivass paiticiilvl^ 

G 
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the evidence of all the pretended miracle^ 
either of Paganism or Popery (for on this 
head Mahometism h much more modest) ; biit 
is the author hath selected some, which he 
considers as the best attested of both reU- 
gions, th^ shall be examined severally ia 
the two subsequent Sections. From this ez^ 
amination a tolerable judgment may be formed 
concerning the pretiensions of these two ^pedei 
of superstition. 

But from . what hath been said, it is evb* 
dent, that ' the contrariety which the author 
pfietends to ha^^ discovered in the mirades 
s^d to.haye.been wrought, as be expresseth 
itt in di£f<^rent religions, vanishes entirely 09 
a close inspection. He is even sensible of 
this himself; and, as is customary with o»* 
tors, the more inconclusive his reasons are^ 
to much the more positive are bis assertions* 
f* This argument," says he, " may appear 
". over subtile and refined;" indeed so sub' 
tile and refined, that it is invisible altoge- 
ther ; *' but is not in reality diflPerent 

*' from the reasoning of a judge, who sup* 
*' prses that the credit of two witnesses 
•'.n maintaining a crime against any one, is 
** destroyed by the te>stimony of two others, 
fV iw ho. affirm hiux. to have been two hundred 
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^^ leagues distant, at the same instant whea 
^ the crime is said to have been committed.'* 
After the particle bul, with which this clause 
begins, the reader naturally expects such an 
explication of the argument, as will convince 
him, that though subtile and r^ned^' it hathr 
tolidity 3,nd strength. Instead of this, he hatb 
only the author's word warranting it to . be 
good to all intents : ^^ But is no^ in realityi 
diflferent,** &c. The analogy between his? 
example and his argumetu' seems to be.buf 
rery distant ; 1 shall, therefore, without any 
comment, leave it with the reader as I findat/ 

. . ' . ? 

Thus it appears, that, for aught the au--. 
thor hath as yet proved, no miracles record- 
ed by historians of other religions are sub- 
versive of the evidence arising from 'the 
miracles wrought in proof of Christianity,^ 
or can justly be considered as contrary test!-- 
mony. :. 






SECT. IV. 

MMOtmnsHon 9f tht P gan Miracles mentioiud by , . 

Mr. Hume* 

Shoui d one read attentively the Essay on 

Miracles^ and consider it solely as a philoso* 
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phical disquisidon on an abttract qiMStkm, 
like most of the other pieces in the same 
collection; he could not fiul to waadet 
what had induced the author so suddenly ts 
change sides in the debate, and, by doing 
m, to contradict himself in terms the moct 
ccpress* Does he not, in the latter part of 
Aat perfomance, as warmly contend fat 
Ae reality of some miracles, as be had 
j^eaded in the former part, for the impo$d' 
tUity of all f It is truct he generally coo* 
dudes concenung those, that they are gross 
^ and palpable £Usdioods.*' But thissems 
only to render his conduct the more myste- 
rious, as that conclusion is alwa)8 preceded 
by an attempt to evince, that we have the 
greatest reason to receive them as ^^ certain 
^' and infallible truths." Nay, so entireif 
dodi his xm/ make him forget even his most 
po«tive assertions, (and what inconsistences 
may not be dreaded from an excess of zeal I) 
that he shows minutely we have those very 
evidences for the miracles be is pleased to pa- 
tronize, which he had strenuously argued, 
were not to be found in support of any mi* 
racles whatever. 

^* There is not to be found,** he affirmsj ♦ 

P. i«3.. 
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^* in aB history, a miracle attented by a suf- 
^ ficitat number of men, of such unques* 
'• tioned good sense, educaden, and learn- 
^ ing, as to secure us against all delusion in 
^* themselves ; of such undoubted integrityt 
^ as to place them beyond all suspiqon of 
'^ any design to deceive others; of -sudi 
^* credit and reputation in the eyes o^ man* 
** kind, as to have a great deal to lose, in 
'^ case of being detected in any fisdsehood} 
'* and at the same time attesting facts perw 
*^ £^med in such a public manner, and itk 
^ so celebrated a part of the world, as to 
^ render the detection unavoidable/' We 
need oidy turn over a few pages of the Et^ 
Mg^ and we shall find the author taking 
great pains to convince us, that all these 
circumstances concurred in support of certain 
miracles, which, notwithstanding his general 
resolution^ he has thought fit tq honour with a 
very particular attention. 

He has not indeed told us liow mcmy wit- 
nesses, in his way of reckoning, will consti- 
tute " a sufficient number ;** but for some 
miracles which he relates, he gives us clouds 
of witnesses, one doud succeeding another; 
for the Molinists, who tried to discredit the^nu 
<^ soon found themselves overwhelmed by a 

Ga 
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■^^ cloudi of new witnessed, one' hundred and 
'* twenty in number."* As to the cha- 
racter df the witnesses, "most of theni were 
*^ persons of credit and substance in P^s :^'f 
again, those miracles ** were attested by 
f ' witnesses of credit and distincti<xi, before 
:* judges of unquestioned integrity ;*' t and 
•" they were proved by witnesses before the 
^ Qfficiality or bishop's court of F^s, under 
f^. the eyes of Cardinal Noailles, whose cha- 
•*^'Tacter for integrity and capacity was never 
?* Contested even by his enemies :" 5 ^S^i 
**:. the secular clergy of France, particularly 
^* the rectors or cures of Paris, give tcsd- 
>f mony-to these impostures, than whom no 
^clergy are more celebrated for strictness 
** df life and njanners/' jj Once more, one 
principal witness, **. Monsieur de Montgeron, 
V was counsellor or judge of the parliament 
.^^ • of Paris, a man of figure and character :** 1 
another, " no less a man than the Due (U 
" Chatillon, a Duke and Peer of France, of 
" the highest rank and family/' ** It is 
strange, if credit^ and substancej and distinC' 
tiorty and capacity ^ are not sufficient securides 
to us, that the witnesses were not '* them- 

* p. 197 in hsnote. f lb. J P. 19J, 

§ P. 196, i. th n te. II P. '99, in the note 

^ P. 195, in Juc note. ** P. 199, in the note. 
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'^ selves deluded ;" it is strange, if uncanU$U 
ed integrity J and emnent strictness of life anil 
manners, cannot remove *' all suspicion of 
'^ any design in them to deceive others 'f* it 
is strange, if one who was counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris, a man of figure and 
character, and if another, who was a Duke 
and Peer of France, of the highest rank and 
£imily, had not '^ a great deal to lose, in 
** case of being detected in any falsehood :'* 
nay, and if all those witnesses of crrdit and 
distinction ^^ had not also a great deal to 
^' lose ;" ^^ since the Jesuits, a learned body, 
" supported by the civil magistrate, were 
** determined enemies to those opinions, in 
•* whose favour the miracles were said to 
•* have been wrought ;" ♦ and since " Mon* 
** sieur Herault, the J^ieutenant de Police^ of 
** whose great reputation, all who have been 
'^ in France about that time, have heard; 
^^ and W'hose vigilance, penetration, activity^ 
•• and extensive intelligence, have been 
^^ much talked of; since this magistrate^ 
^* who by the nature of his office is almost 
'* absolute, was invested with full powers on 
^' purpose to suppress these miracles, and 
^ frequently seized and examined the wit* 

* P. 175. ^ 
G4 
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^^ nesses and sttbject$ of them ; though he 
^ could never reach any thing satisfactory 
^* against them."' * As to the only ranainii^ 
drcumstance^ '* their being performed in a 
^ public manner, and in a celebrated part of 
•* the world/' this concurred also. They 
were performed, we are told, ^* in a learned 
^ age^ and on the most eminent theatre that 
** is now in the world ;*' f besides, ** twenty- 
'^ two rectors or curh of Fkris, with infinite 
^ eamestnesss, pressed the Archbishop^ an 
** enemy to the Jansenists, to examine those 
i^ miracles, which they assert to be known 
^ to the whole worlds and indisputably cer* 
^ tain."t 

Thus the essayist hath laid us imder the 
disagreeable necessity of inferring, that he is 
either very rash in his general assertions, or 
useth very great amplification in his particu- 
lar narrations. Perhaps in both inferences 
we shall find, upon inquiry, that there is some 
truth. In his History of Great Britain^ he 
gives us notice, § that he addressed himself 
" to a more distant posterity than will ever 
** be reached by any local or temporary theo-i 
** logy.** Why did he not likewise, in writ- 
ing the Essays J entertain this grand idea ? It 

• P. 197, in the note. f P« ^95* 

% P* 1969 in the note. % James i, chap s. 
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would have been of use to him. It would 
haye prevented lus falling into those jnconss- 
tendes which his too great attention and and« 
padiy to what he calls a local or temporary 
theology 9 only could occasion; and whkh, 
when that theology, according to his hypo- 
thesis, shall be extinct, and when all our re- 
ligious controversies shall be forgotten, must 
appear unaccountable and ridiculous. Peojde 
will not then have the means of discovering, 
what is so obvious to us, his contemporaries, 
that he only assumes the appearance of an 
advocate for some miracles, which are dis- 
believed by the generality of Protestants, his 
countrymen, in order, by the comparison, to 
vifify the miracles of sacred writ, which are 
acimowledged by them» 

But to descend to particuhrs, I shall be- 
ma with considering those miracles for which 
the author is indebted to the ancient Fkgans* 
First, In order to convince us how easy a 
matter it is for cunning and impudence to 
inqpose by false miracles on the credulity of 
barbarians, he introduces the story of Alex- 
ander of Pontus. * The justness of the ac« 
count he gives of this impostor, from Ludas^ 

* P. i88, &c. 
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I shall not dispute. But that it may appear, 
how little the Christian religion is affected by 
this relation, notwithstanding some insinua- 
tions he hath intermixed with it; I. shall make 
the following remarks. — 

It is oF importance to know, what was the 
profession of this once so famous, though now 
forgotten, Paphlagonian ? Was he a pub- 
lisher of strange gods ? No. * Was he the 
founder of a new system in religion? No. 
What was he then ? He was no other than 
a professed fortune-teller. What were the 
arts by which he carried on this gainful trade? 
The essayist justly remarks, that ** it was a 
wise policy in him, to lay the first scene of 
his impostures in a country where the peo- 

• The learned and judicious author of the Ohseroa- 
tlons on the Conversion and Apostleship of Saint Paulf 
hath inadvertently said of Alexander, that he intro- 
duced a new god into Pontui. The truth is, he only 
exhibited a reproduction of Esculapiusy a well known 
^eity in thofe parts, to whom he gaye indeed the mw 
name Glycon. In this there was nothing unsuitable to 
the genius of the mythology. Accordingly, we do 
not find, that cither the priests, or the people, were in 
the least alarmed for the religion of the country, or 
ever charged Alexander as an innovator in religious 
matters. On the contrary, the greatest enemies he 
had to encounter, were not the religiuniscsi but the lati- 
tudinarians. 
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pie were extremely ignorant and stupid, 
and ready to swallow the grossest delu* 
** sion." For, " had Alexander fixed his re« 
** sidence at Athens, the philosophers of that 
^* renowned mart of learning had immediate* 
** ly spread through the whole Roman em- 
pire their sense of the matter ; which, be- 
ing supported by so great authority, and 
^* displayed by all the force of reason and 
"eloquence, had entirely opened the eyes 
" of mankind." I shall beg leave to remark 
another instance of good policy in him. He 
attempted not to gain the veneration of the 
multitude by opposing, but by adopting their 
religious prejudices. His whole plan of de- 
ceit, was founded in the established supersti- 
tion. The author himself will acknowledge, 
it would have been extreme folly in him to 
have ^ acted ptherwise: and all the world, I 
believe, will agree in thinking, that, in that 
C9se, he could not have had the smallest pro- 
bability of success^, ^ What .were the mira- 
cles he wrought ?,, I know of none, unless we 
will dignify with that name, some feats of 
legerdemain, performed mostly by candle- 
light; which, in many parts of Europe, we 
jnay daily see equalled, nay far exceeded, by 
those of modem jugglers. Add to these 
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some oracles he pronounced, concerning 
^i^ch, if we may form a judgment from die 
account and specimen given us by Ludan^ 
we should conclude, that, like other Heap 
then oracles, they were generally unintel- 
figible, equivocal, or false. Before whom 
did he exhibit his wonders ? Before none^ if 
he could help it, that were not thorough be- 
Ifevers in the popular system. His nocturnal 
mysteries were always introduced with an 
AVAUNT to jitlmsts^ Christians^ and Epicu^ 
teans : and indeed it was dangerous for any 
such to be present at t|;iem. Mr. Hume says^ 
that ^^ from his ignorant FaphlagonianSy he 
*^ was enabled to proceed to the enEstn^ of 
^ votaries among the Grecian philosophcsrs.'' 
On what authority he advances this, I have 
not been able to discover. He adds, ^ and 
^^ men of the most eminent rank and di* 
^^ stinction in Rome.'* Lucian mentions one 
man of rank, Rudlianus, among the votaries 
of the prophet ; an honest man he calls him, 
but at the same time the weakest, the most 
superstitious, that ever lived. As to the mi- 
litary expedition, which one would imagine 
from Mr. Hume's expression, the Emperor 
had resolved on, in consequence of the en- 
couragement which the delusive prophecies 
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of this impostor gave him, we find^ on the 
ccHitrary, it wu undertaken be£3re those pro^ 
jAedes \i^ere uttered. But iurdier. Did Alex^ 
ander risk any thing in assuming die characb 
ter of .the interpreter of Escuhtpius ? Did he 
lose, or did he suffer any thing in defience of 
itf Quite the reverse. He enriched himsdf 
by this most ingenious occupation. I shaU 
say nothing of the picture whidi Lucian 
gives of his morals^ of the many artifices 
which he used, or of the atrocious crimes 
which he perpetrated. It must be owned^ 
that the principal scope for calumny and de^ 
tfKtion is in what concerns the private lifii 
and moral character. Ludaa was an ene* 
my, and, by his own account, had received 
ti^ highest provocation. But I avoid every 
thing, on this topic, that can admit a ques* 

don. 

Where, I would gladly know,, lies the re- 
semblance between this impostor and the first 
publishers of the gospel i Every one, on the 
most superfidai review, may discover, that, in 
all the material circumstances, they are per« 
fcct contrasts. There appears not, therefore^ 
to be great danger in the poignant remark 
with which the author condudes this relgi* 
tfon : ^^ Thouc^ nmcA to be wished^ h does 
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**:iiot alimys happen, that every jilexander 
-^ meets ^th a Jjucian^ ready.ito expose and 
^. dtttetliis impostures.'' Lest the full uq. 
port ■ of this emphatical clause should not be 
af^nehended, the author hath been still .moce 
ezf^idt m the note : ^^ it may here perj^o^ 
^ be objected, that I. proceed rashly, aod 
%ibrm my notions of Alprander^ merelj 
^ from the account given of him by Ladan, 
^ 41 ' professed enemy. It were indeed to h 
^ mshedy that some of. the accounts publish- 
f^^ed ^y ^^ follonkrers . and afcompUces' .had 
^Tedttmed; '^The.qiposition' and oontrast 
^'kseltmxt the- character and conduct .cif- the 
'^ jsanie man; as drawn by a friend or an eoe- 
^ titiy, ^ ^ strong, even in common, life, 
^* much more in these religious matters, as 
" that betwixtany twomen in the. world, 
" betwixt Alexander and S*. Paul for in- 
M stance.*' Who can' forbear to lament the 
uncommon'distress -of an author, obliged ew^ 
ry moment to recur : Uf luiavailing wisb^? 
Mr. Hume, however, iathis calamitous situa- 
ti6n, isolaceth himself, as well as. he can, by 
€upp<5sing . what he cannot assext. . He sup* 
poseth what would . have been (be ca^^ if. his 
wishes ^ould' hiive been ; grfttified ; ;at¥i £^t- 
fiolly inwLoates, in this manner, to his rea4^s» 
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that if we had the character and -conduct of 
the apostle, delineated by as able an enemy as 
jLudan, we should find thlil^portrait as iigly aa 
that of Alexander. 

Let us then for once suppose, what the 
author so ardently wishes, that such an ene- 
my had undenaken the history of Paul of 
Tarsus. I can easily conceive what a dif« 
ferent representation we should, in that case, 
have had, of the mental endowments and 
moral disposition, as well as of the induce^ 
ments and views of this Christian missionary* 
I can concdve also, that both his actions 
and discourses might have been strangely 
disfigured. But if the biographer had main- 
tained any regard, I say not, to truth, but 
to probability; there are some things, we 
may be absolutely certain, he would never 
have advanced. He would not surely have 
said of Paul, that he was by profession a 
cunning man, or conjurer ; one who, for a 
little money, either told people their for- 
tunes, or taught them how to recover stolen 
goods. He would not, I suppose, have pre* 
tended, that wherever the apostle went, he 
flattered the superstition of the populace,' in 
order to gain them, and founded all his pre- 
len^ns on ^e popular system. He would 
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iiot haM alleged^ that Fkul emidted fmnadSf 



or diat he could never hare the prospect of 
eniidiiqg himtelf» hf his vocation ; najr^ cir 
diat he fisked nothhg, or suffered nothings 
iiy it. He could not have said concerning 
Um, that he declined the audience or sem- 
tiny of mfsn, whose opinions in reli^^on tfif- 
fieted from those on which his missioii wis 
founded. He durst not have imputed to 
him the wise policy of laying the scene ofVos \ 
ibpostureSy only where ignorance, baibafMSi ] 
and stupidity prevailed ; as it is unquestioflr ' 
able^ that oiur apostle traversed great por^ 
not only of Asia IVfinor^ but of Macedonb 
and Achaia ; fixed his . readence eighteen 
months at Corinth, a dty not less cdebrat* 
ed for the polite arts, than for its populom- 
Qess and riches ; preached publidy at Athens, 
before the Stoics and the Epicureans, apd 
even before the Areopagus, the most vener- 
aUe judicature in Greece ; not afraid of what 
the philosophers of that renowned mart of 
leammg, might spread through the whole 
Roman empire, concerning him and his doc- 
trine ; nay, and lastly, preached at Rome it- 
self, the mistress and metropolis of the worlds 
The reader will observe, that, in this com- 
parison, I have shunned every thinj? that is 
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of a private, and therefore of a dubious na* 
ture. The whole is founded on such actioni 
and events as were notorious; which it is 
not in the power of contemporary historians 
to falsify; such with regard to Alexander^ 
as a votary could not have dissembled ; such 
with regard to Paul, as an enemy durst not 
have denied. We are truly indebted to the 
essayist, who, intending to exhibit a rival 
to the apostle, hath produced a character 
which, we find on making the comparison, 
serves only for a foil. Truth never shines 
with greater lustre, than when confronted 
with falsehood. The evidence of our reli- 
gion, how str6ng soever, appears not so irre* 
ttstible, considered by itself, as when by com* 
parison we perceive, that none of those arti« 
fices and circumstances attended its propaga* 
tion, which the whole course of experience 
shows to be necessary to render imposture sue* 
cessful. 

The next tope on which the ingenious 
author hath bestowed some flourishes, is the 
miracle «* which Tacitus reports of Vespa- 
<< sian, who cured a blind man in Alexan^ 
« dria, by means of his ^ttle, and a lamft 
c< xnan by the mere touch of his foot, i«r 
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^.. obedience , to a vision of the god Serapis, 
"..who jhad enjoined them to have recourse 
?f: to the emperor, for these miraculous and 
f* -extraordinary cures.*^* The story he in- 
troduces VWith informing us, that it is ** one 
** of the' best attested miracles in all pro- 
•' fane histpry." If so, it will the better serve 
for a sample. of what may be expected from 
that quarter. " Every circumstance,'* he 
tells us, '^. seems to add weight to the testi- 
fy mony, and might be displayed at large, 
f* with all the force of argument and elo- 
•* quence, if any one were now concerned 
** to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
•• and idolatrous superstition.'* For my part, 
were 1 concerned to enforce the evidence 
of that exploded ^i^d idplatrous superstition, 
I should not wish the story were in better 
hands than. in the author's. He is by no 
means deficient in eloquence ; and , if some- 
times there appear a deficiency in argument, 
that is not imputable to him, but to t!ie sub- 
ject, which, cannot furnish him with any bet- 
ter ; and though I do not suspect him to 
be in the least , concerned to re-establish 
Paganism, yet it is well, known, that hatred 
to his advj^rsary i^ay as strongly animate » 
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advocate to exert himself as affection to hil 
client. ■• 

But to proceed to the story : -First, the 
author pleads ^^ the gravity, solidity, age, 
** and prdbity of so great an emperor, who, 
^^ through the whole course of his life con- 
*^ versed in a familiar way ti^ith his friends 
'^ and courders, and never affecited those ejc- 
** traordinary airs of divinity, assumed by 
" Alexander and Demetrius.** To this cha^ 
racter, the justness of which I intend not to 
controvert, I shall beg leave to add, what is 
equally indubitable, and much to. the pur* 
pose, that no emperor showed a stronger inF> 
dination to corroborate his title by the 
sanction of the gods, than the prince of 
whom he is speaking. This, doubtless, he 
thought the more necessary in his case, as 
he was of an obscure family, and nowise re- 
lated to any of his predecessors. How fond 
he was of pleading visiojts^ and pre^dges^ 
and auguries, in his favour, all the world 
knows.* 

The author adds, " The historian, a con- 

* Auctoritas, ct quasi majestas quaedam, ut scilicet 
inopinato ct adhuc duyo principi decrat, hxc ^uo^Uf 
accessit. Svbton. 



^ tmponrf writer^ noted for caodcmr and 
^ Tendty, and withal the greatest and matt 
^ |)enetFattng gentUB perhqw dP all and- 
« qpkjf and ao free from any tavlency to 
^ aqpentttka and aednfity, diat he even 
* Hes under the contrary impotation of 
«« atheism and profenenesB.'' TfaSa wookl 
lay a great ^teal, if the character of the his^ 
toriaa were of^any moment in tfaequeadon* 
Both Tacitus pretend that he was hucnsdf 
awimesa of the mhradef No. Doth he 
mentioa it as a thing which ha behaves ? 
No. In either case, I acknowledge that 
Ibe reputation of the rtioter for candour 
and penetration^ must have added weight ta 
the relation, whether considered as hia Uuii' 
^ory^ or barely as his opinum. But is it fair 
to plead the veracity of the writer in proof of 
every popular rumour mentioned by him? 
His veracity is only concerned to satisfy us, 
. that it was actually reported^ as he relates ; 
or that the attempt was made» and the mi- 
racle pretended ; a point which, I presume, 
nobody would have disputed, although the 
authority had been less than that of Taci- 
tus. Indeed, the historian doth not saydi- 
reedy, whether he believes the miracle or 
not; but, by his manner of telling it, he 
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^ainly inanuaces^ that he thought it ridw 
culous. In introducing it, he intimates the 
vdfity of such repents to die emperor^s 
ouise. ^^ By which," says he, •« the £ivour 
^ of Heaven, and the appointment of the 
^ gods, might be vatfged m support of hk 
^ titie/^ When he names diegod Serapis^ 
as wanung the Umd man to recur to Vies* 
pasion, he adds, in evident contempt and 
derision of his godship, ^ Who is adored 
^ above all others by the Egyptians^ a 
^ peq>Ie addicted to 8iiperstitioii.''f Agaia 
be spakM of tbe emperor, as induced to hope 
for success, by tlie persuasive umgues of 
flatterers4 A serious believer of the miracle 
would hardly have used such a style in re* 
btingit. But to what purpose did he then 
relate it? The answer is easy. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the Emperor^ 
or could better show the arts he had re« 
course to, and the hold which flattery had 
of him; nothing could be more character^ 
istic of the Jlexandrians^ the people amoogst 

* Qucis c«ksiit favor, ct fiwdsm in V«tpsmaius 
iocEiiatio numinum ottenderctur. 
f Quern dcdita tnpcntitionibui gcoa ante alioa oiUt* 
% Vocibus adulantium in tpem induci* 
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whom [ die miracle is said to have beeor 
wroughti ' .: 

-** The ^person,*' says the essayist, -** frdm 
** whose . testipiony he related the miracle; 
^ of ; established character for judgment and' 
*** veracity, as we may well suppose j eye-wit--" 
" nesses of the fact, and confirming their 
** verdict; . after . the Flavian faniily were de* 
*«, spoiled of the empire, and could no longer 
** give any reward as the price of a lie." 
Persons of establishtd character for judgment 
and veracity I Who told Mr. Hmneso? ^It 
vos aati Tacitus; He only denorninates them 
iii#generai :* » ." They who ^rer present,^' 
and " a crowd 'of bystanders." .-^ Tl^ author^ 
conscious that he advances this without even' 
the; shadow of authority, hath subjoined, in 
qrder to palUate Ae "matter, ds we may well 
suppose. jfiXi admirable ^expedient for sup* 
pl^^ng a wieak plea, ; with those convenient 
circumstances that can give it strength t 
When fact fails, ^which is not seldom the 
case, we need but apply to supposition, 
whose help is always near. But if this be 
allowed to' take the place of argument, I sec 
no reason why I may not avail myself of the 
privilege of supposing, as well as the author. 

^ Qui interfuere,— — ^Qu96 astabat multitudo. 
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The. witnesses then, I will suppose, were 
mostly an igndrant rabble : but I wrong my 
caiise ; I have a better foundation* than sup^ 
posal,' having Tacitus himself, and all . anti« 
quity on my side, when I add^ deeply ixta 
mersed in superstition^ particularly attached to 
the worship of. Serlapisj. and . keenly : engaged 
in support of Fespasiauy 'Alexandria hsiV^ 
ing been the first dty of note that publicly 
declared for him. Was it then matter of sur- 
prise^ that a story, which at once soothed 
the superstition 'of the populace, and favour* 
cd- their polidcal schemes/ should gain ground 
among - them i Can . we ju^ly. wonder^* thai 
the wiser few, .ysvho were not deceived,, should 
connive ^t, or even contribute to promote 
a deceit^ which ' was highly useful to the 
cause iwhereini' tliiemselve^ were • ^ embai^Joed^ 
andliat 'the "iSlme.'time!. highly gnitefui^tb the 
manyf Lsistly, * .Can we be -rarprised. that 
any V' • who^ ' for • iseven-and^twenty •yeal's, ' had, 
from motives of interests smd imbition, and 
popularity, propagated a Btlsebood, should not 
afterwards be willing to • 'ex{iose themsdyes as 

liars? . • i- -^ 

: : The author finishes the story thus : ** To 
" which, if we add the public tiature of the 
" facts related,' it will appear, that no evi* 
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^ dcnce cu well be supposed stronger^for 
^ so gross and so palpable a felsehood.*' M 
to the nature of the facts, we are told by Tau 
citus, thai when Vespasian consulted the 
physidans, whether such maladies were cur* 
aMe by human art, diey declared,* that in 
die one the power of sight was not extinct, \ 
o but would return, were the obstacles r^ 
^' mored ; that in the other, the joints had ^ 
f ' suffered some didocation, which, hy a sa> j 
^ lutary pressure, migfat be redressed.** From I 
Ais account we are naturally led to conclude, 
diat the disorders were not so conspfeuous i 
but that either diey might hatre been feign* 
cd» where they were not ; or that cures might 
have been pretended, where none were per* 
firmed. I tUnk k is mok a further pre> 
^Omption of die truth of this conclusioai 
diat Sujetonitts, the only other Roman histo* 
rian who mendons the miracle (I know not 
how he hath been overlooked by Mn HumeX 
differs from Tacitus, in the account he gives 
of the lameness. The one rejH'esents it as 
bdng in the hand, the other, as in the leg,f 

* Huic Qon exetam vim luminus, ct rcditunmi d 
peDcrentur ob«Untia» tlli eUpsos in pramm artuif li 
tilttbrii vis adbibeatur, poaac integrari. 

t Maaumsger. Tacitvs. Oebili cnire. S:b« 

TwMIVI. 
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There are other circumstances regarding 
this story, on which I might make some re- 
marks ; but shall forbear, as it is impossible 
to enter into a minute discussion of particulars, 
that appear but trivial, when considered se- 
verally, without growing tiresome to the bulk 
of readers. I shall therefore only subjoin 
these simple questions : Firsts What emperor 
or other potentate was flattered in his dignity 
and pretensions by the miracles of our Lord ? 
What eminent personage found himself in- 
terested to support, by his authority and in- 
fluence, the credit of these miracles ? jigairiy 
What popular superstition or general and 
rooted prejudices were they calculated to con- 
firm ? These two circumstances, were there 
no other, make the greatest odds imaginable 
betwixt the miracles of Vespasian and those 
of Jesus Christ. 

' So much for the Pagan miracles mention- 
ed by the author. 

T0MIU8« Mr. Hume»in the last edition of the Ettay^ 
mentions Suetonius, but takes no notice of this differ* 
encc between his account and that of Tacitus. 

H 
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■ * 

SECT. V. 
SMmmtuHian of tie Pofuh Miraeki nun^oneJ hy Mr* 

X ME author soon descends firom andent to 
modem times, and leaving Paganun^ recurs 
to Popery^ a . much more fruitful source of 
lying wonders. 

The first of this kind he takes notice o^* 
is' a Spanish miracle recorded in the memdos 
of Cardmal de Retz. llie ^ry, he says, is 
very memorable, and may well deserve our 
consideration. ^^ When that intriguiqg poli- 
tician fled into Spam, to avoid the perse- 
cution of his enemies, he passed through Sa- 
ragossa, the capital of Arragon \ where he 
was shewn in the cathedral church, a man, 
who had served twenty years as a door- 
keeper of the church, and was well known 
to every body in town, that had ever 
paid their devotions at that cathedral. He 
had been for so long a time wanting a 
leg ; but recovered that limb, by the tub- 
bing of holy oil upon the stump; onrf, 
when the cardinal examined it^ he found 

P. 193, &c. 
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' it to be a true natural legy like ike other** 
Would not any person imagine, from the last 
jvords of this sentence, that the cardinal had 
>rdered the man to put off his shoes and 
Jtockings, that, by touch, as well as by sight, 
le might be satisfied, there was no artifice 
jsed, but that both his legs consisted of 
genuine flesh and bone ? Yet the truth is, 
lis eminency did not think it worth while to 
examine any one circumstance of this wonder- 
ful narration, but contented himself with re- 
porting it precisely as it had been told him. 
HKs words literally translated are, " In that 
^ church they shewed me a man, whose bu- 
^ siness it was to light the lamps, of which 

* they have a prodigious number, telling me, 
^ that he had been seen seven years at the 

* gate, with one leg only. I saw him there 

* with two.*** Not one word of trial or ex- 
imination, or even so much as a single question 
asked on the subject ; not a syllable of his find- 
ing the leg to be either true or false, natural 
or artificial, like the other or unlike, I have 

♦ L'on in*y montra un homme, qui s*!!-' n't a aUumer 
leg lampcB, qui y 8ont en nombre pro' •. • ''.*n 

me dii, qu'on l*y avoit vu sept ans ^ , . ' 

eglise, avcc unc seule jambe. J" i ; " . > u/.. 
Liv./^fan 1654.. 
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a better opinion both of the candour and of 
the good sense of Mr. Hume, than to imagine, 
he would have designedly misrepresented this 
story, in order to render it fitter for his pur- 
pose. I believe the source of this error hath 
been solely the trusting to his memory in the 
relation which he gave, and not taking the 
troyble to consult the passage in the memoirs* 
This conjecture appears the more pri^able^ 
as he hath made some other alterations, ^hich 
are nowise conducive to his design ; such as, 
that the man had been seen in the church twenty 
years wanting a leg, and that he was a door^ 
keeper; whereas the memoir-writer says only 
seven years, and that he was one wlvo lighted 
the lamps.* 

" This miracle was vouched,** says the au- 
thor, " by all the canons of the church ; and 
** the whole company in town were appeal- 
" ed to, for a confirmation of the fact, whom 

♦ Since finishing this tract, I have seen an edition of 
Mr. Hume's Essays, 3cc. latter than that here referred 
to. It is printed at London 1760. I must do the 
author the justice to observe, that, in this edition, he 
hath corrected the mistake, as to the cardinal's examin- 
ing the man's leg, of which he only says^ ** The cardinal 
** assures us, that he saw him with two legs." He still 
calls him a door keeper and says, that he had served 
twenty years in this capacity. 
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the cardinal found, by their zealous devo- 
tion, to be thorough believers of the mi- 
racle.'* It is true, that the company in 
town were appealed to, by those ecclesiastics ; 
but it is also true, ths^t de Retz, by his own 
account, seems not to have asked any man a 
question on the subject. He acknowledges 
indeed, that an anniversary festival, institut- 
ed in commemoration of the miracle, was ce- 
lebrated by a vast concourse of people of all 
ranks» 

•* Here,** continues the essayist, ** the re- 
^^ later was aldo contemporary to the suppos- 
ed prodigy, i^ an incredulous and libertine 
character, as well as of great genius.** But 
of what we^t, in this affair, is either the 
genius or the incredulity of the relater, since, 
by Mr. Hume*s confession, he had no £aith in 
the relation i Strange, indeed, is the use which 
the essayist makes of this circumstance. What 
adds mightily^* says he, *' to the force of 
. the evidence, and may double our surprise 
^^ on this occasion, is, that the cardinal him- 
*' self, who relates the story, seems not to 
** give any credit to it/* It doth not in the 
kast surprise me, that the cardinal gives no 
credit to this relation ; but I am beyond mea- 
sure surprised, that Mr. Hume should repren 

HS 
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sent this circumstance as adding mightily to 
the force of the evidence. Is then a story, 
which is reported by a man of genius, the 
more credible that he doth not believe it? 
Or, Is it the more incredible that he doth be- 
lieve it ? What would the author have said, 
if the cardinal had told us, that he gave cre- 
dit to the relation ? Might he not, in that 
case, have very pertinently pleaded the great 
genius, and penetration, and incredulity of the 
relater, as adding mightily to the force of the 
evidence? On that hypothesis, he surely might, 
for pretty obvious reasons: Uncommon pe- 
netration qualifies a man for detecting fraud ; 
and it requires evidence greater than ordinary 
to surmount incredulity. The belief, there- 
fore, of such a person as the cardinal, who 
had not only the means of discovering an im- 
posture, as he was contemporary and on the 
spot,' but the ability to discover it, as he 
was a man of genius, and not over-credulous ; 
his belief, I say, would evidently have been no 
small presumption of the truth of the miracle. 
How his disbelief can be in like manner a pre- 
sumption of its truth, is to me incomprehen- 
sible. Ay, but rejoins the author, " as he seems 
'^ not to give any credit to it, he cannot be 
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suspected of any concurrence in the holy 
fraud/' Very well. I am satisfied that a 
man's testimony is the more to be regarded, 
that he is above being suspected of concurring 
in any frauds call it holy or unholy. But I 
want to know why, on the very same account, 
his OPINION is the less to be regarded. For 
my part, I find no difficulty in believing every 
article of the narration for which the cardinal 
gives his testimony ; notwithstanding this, I 
may be of the . same opinion with him ; that 
the account given by the dean and canons, 
which is thdr testimony, not his, was all a 
fiction. But it is not with the cardinal's 
testimony we are here concerned : about that 
there \& no dispute. It is with his opinion.^ 
Af e then a man's sentiments about a matter of 
fact, I must insist 6n it, the less worthy of 
reg^d, either because he is a man of genius, 
and not at all credulous, or because he can- 
not be suspected of any concurrence in a holy 
fraud ? Are they the more improbable on 
these accounts ? The essayist, when he re- 
flects, will be the last man in the world, that 
would assist in establishing a maxim so unfa- 
vourable, not only to candour, but even to 
genius and scepticism : and indeed there are 

H4r 
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few, if any, that would be greater sufferers by 
it than himself. 

But leaving this, as one of the unfathom- 
able depths of the essay, I proceed to the 
other circumstances. " The miracle,'* says 
the author, '' of so singular a- nature, as 
** could scarce admit of a counterfeit." He 
did well at least to use the word scarce ; for 
if every visitant was as little desirous of pry- 
ing into the secret, as the cardinal, nothmg 
could be more easily counterfeited : ** And 
" the witnesses very numerous, and all of 
*^ them, in a marmery spectators of the fact, 
** to which they gave their testimony." By 
the very rmmerous witnesses ^ I suppose he. 
means the whole company in town, who were 
appealed to. They were all, in a manner^ 
spectators of the fact. What precise abate- 
ment the author intended we should make, 
from the sense of the word spectators j on ac- 
count of the qualifying phrase in a manner^ 
I shall not presume to determine ; but shall 
observe, from the memoirs, that it was not 
so much as pretended by the canons, that any 
of the citizens had seen the miracle per- 
formed ; it was only pretended, that they had 
seen the man formerly at the gate of the 
church, wanting a leg. Nor is it alleged. 
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that any of them was at more pains in examin- 
ing the matter, either before or after the re- 
covery of the leg, than the cardinal was. 
They were therefore properly no spectators 
of the feet. The phrase, in a manner ^ ought, 
I imagine, fb have been placed in the end 
of the sentence, which would have run thus : 
** to which they, in a manner^ gave their 
•* testimony :'* for no direct testimony was 
either asked of them, or given by them : thdr 
belief is inferred from their devotion. 

I have been the more particular in my re- 
marks on the circumstances of this story, not 
because there was need of these remarks j for, 
though to the essayist the relation appeared 
very memorable^ to me, and, I believe, to 
most people, it. appears very trifling ; but 
that the reader might have this fiirther speci- 
men of the author's talents in embellishing. 
To the above-mentioned, and all other such 
idle tales, this short and simple answer will, 
by every man of sense, be thought sufficient. 
Tfie country where the miracle is said to luwje 
been wrought j is Spain : the people who pro* 
pagated the faith of it were the clergy. 
What comparison, in point of credibility, can 
be made between miracles, which, with no 
visible support but their own evidence^ had at 

H5 
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once to encounter, and did in fact overcome 
the abhorrence of the priest, and the tyranny 
of the magistrate, the insolence of the learned^ 
and the bigotry of the superstitious: what 
comparison, I say, can be made between such, 
and any prodigies said to have been perform- 
ed in a country, where all the powers of the 
nation, secular and ecclesiastical, the literature 
of the schools, such as it is, and the prejudices 
of the people, conspire in establishing their 
credit ^ a country sunk in the most obdurate 
.superstition that ever disgraced human na- 
ture,* a country where the awe of the in- 

« This perhaps will appear to some to be too severe 
s censure on a country called Christian, and may be 
thought to reflect on Christianity itself. I do not think 
it fairly capable of such a construction. That the cor- 
ruption of the best things produces the worst, hatb 
grown into a proverb ; and, on the most impartial in- 
quiry, I do not imagine it will be found, that any spe- 
cies of idolatry ever tended so directly to extirpate hu- 
manity, gratitude, natural affection, e4atty, mutual 
confidence, good faith, and every amiable and gener- 
ous principle from the human breast, as that gross per- 
version of the Christian religion which is established in 
Spain. It might easily be shewn, that the human sa- 
crifices offered by Heathens, had not half the tendency 
to corrupt the heart, and consequently deserve not to 
. be viewed with half the horror as those celebrated 

among 
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quisidon is so greats that no person, whatever 
be his sentiments, dares mutter a syllable 
against any opinion that hath obtained the 
patronage of their spiritual guides ? But that 
I may not be accused of prepossession, or sus- 
pected of exaggerating, I shall only give the 
sentiments of two eminent foreigners (who 
were not Protestants, and may therefore be 
supposed the more impartial), concerning that 
nation, and the influence which the holy tri- 
bunal has both on their character and man- 
ners. Vokaire,* speaking of the inquisition 
as established in Spain, says, ^^ their form of 
** proceeding is an infallible way to destroy 
•* whomsoever the inquisitors please. The 
** priSsoners are not confronted with the in- 

among the Spaniardsy with so much pomp, and barbar^ 
OU8 festivity, at an auio dafe. It will not surely be 
afErmed, that our Saviour reflected on the Mosaic in« 
stitution, or genuine Judaism, when he said, Wo unto 
jotit Scribes and Pharuees^ hypocrites ; for ye compass 
sea and land to make one prosylete^ and when be is made 
yt MAKE him twofold more the child of hell than your^ 
selves* Yet the words plainly imply, that even Pagans^ 
by being converted to the Judaism that was then pro- 
fessed, were made children of hell, and consequently 
corrupted, instead of being reformed. See Matth. 

xxiii, 15. 

* Essai surPHistoire Generate, chap. 1x81 

* .t H 6 
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*' formers ; and there is no informer who ia 
" not listened to. A public criminal, an in- 
" famous person, a child, a prostitute, are 
** creditable accusers. Even the son may de- 
" pose against his father; the wife against 
" her husbajid. In fine, the prisoner is com- 
^ pelled to inform against himself, to divine, 
^^ and to confess the crime laid to his charge ; 
^* of which often he is ignorant. This pro* 
** cedure, unheard of till the institution of 
^* this court, makes the whole kingdom trem- 
*' ble. Suspicion reigns in every breast*. Friend- 
** ship and opraness are at an end. The bro- 
** ther dreads his brother, the father his son. 
** IlencjB taiciturnity is become the character- 
** isti^ of a nation endued with all the vivaci- 
** ty natural to the inhabitants of a warm and 
** fruitful climate. To this tribunal we must 
'• likewise impute that profound ignorance ef 
** sound philosophy, in which Spain lies buri- 
ed, whilst Germany, England, France, 
and even Italy, have discovered so many 
truths, and enlarged the sphere of our 
knowledge. Never is human nature so de- 
•* based, as when ignorance is armed with 
•* power/* *' It is necessary," says Montes- 
quieu,* in the humble remonstrance to the 

* De 1' Esprit des Loix, b'v. 25, chap. 
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inquisitors of Spain and Portugal, " that we 
" advertise you of one thing ; it is, that if 
** any person, in future times, shall dare as- 
sert, that, in the age wherein we live, the 
Europeans were civilized, you will be 
quoted to prove that they were barbari- 
ans, and the idea people will form of you, 
** will be such as will dishonour your age, 
** and bring hatred on all your contemporari; 
" ries-*' 

I COME now to consider the miracles said 
to have been performed in the churchyard 
of S'. Medard, at the tomb of Abbe Paris* 
On these the author hath expatiated with 
great parade, exulting, that he hath found 
in them, as he imagines, what, in respect of 
number, and nature, and evidence, may out- 
vie Ae miracles of Holy writ. Yet should 
we admit them to be true, how they can be 
considered as proofs of any doctrine, or how 
they can aflfect the evidence of the miracles 
recorded in scripture, it will not perhaps be 
easy to discover. But setting that questioq 
aside, I propose to examine their evidence; 
and that, not by entering into a particular 
inquiry concerning each separate fact men- 
tioned in Montgeron's collection, as such an 
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inquiry would appear, to every judicious 
reader, both tedious and impertinent; but 
by making a few general observations, fi3unded 
in unquestionable fact, and mostly supported 
even by the authority of Montgeron, that 
doughty champion of the Jansenist saint. * 

First J Let it be remarked, that it was 
often objected by the enemies of the saint, 
and scarce contradicted, never confuted, by 
his friends, that the prostrations at his se- 
pulchre produced more diseases than they 
cured. The ingenious author lately quoted, 
in the account he gives of the affairs of the 
church in the ninth century, taking occa- 
sion incidentally to mention the miracles of 
the Abbe^ speaks of this circumstance as a 
thing universally known, and undeniable. + 
" I should not take notice,*' says he, *^ of 
an epidemical folly with which the 
people of Dijon were seized in 844, oc- 
casioned by one Saint Benignus, who 






* The character of his book is very justly and very 
briefly expressed ia Le Steele de 'Louts XIV, in these 
words : ** Si ce livre subsistait un jour, ct que les autres 
<< fussent perdus, la posterity croirait que notre aiecle a 
•V etc un tenw dc barbaric,*' chap. 33, 

t Essai sur I'Hiatoire Gen^rale, <sha|K 2r, 
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** threw those into convulsions who prayed 
on his tomb; I should not, I say, men- 
tion this popular superstition, had it not 
been furiously revived in our days, in pa- 
** rallel circumstances* It seems, as if the 
** same follies were destined to make their 
^* appearance, from time to time, on the 
** theatre of the world: but good sense is 
*^'also the same at all times; and nothing 
** so judicious hath been said concerning 
** the modem miracles wrought on the tomb 
^^ of I know not what deacon at Paris, as 
** what a bishop of Lyons said concerning 
** those of Dijon. A strange saint indeed^ 
•' that maims those who pay their devoirs to 
** him, I should think j miracles might to be 
** performed for the curings and not for the in* 
** flicting of maladies.'* 

The second observation is. That the in- 
stances of persons cured are extremely ^ez^, 
compared with the multitudes of people in 
distress, who night and day attended the 
sepulchre, imploring in vain the intercession 
of the saint. The crowds of sick and infirm, 
who flocked to the tomb for relief, were, by 
all accounts, innumerable: whereas all the 
cures which the zealous and indefatigable 
Montgeron could procure vouchers of, a« 
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mounted only to Nine.* The author, 
therefore^ must be understood, as speaking 
with great latitude, when he says, ** There 
*' surely never was so great a number of 
*^ miracles ascribed to one person, as those 
*^ which were lately said to have been wrought 
" in France, upon the tomb of j4bb^ Paris, 
** the famous Jansenist, with whose sanctity 
** the people were so long deluded." t If 
thousands of diseased perscxis had applied for 
medicine to some ignorant quack, in the as- 
surance of his extraordinary abilities, would 
it be matter of surprise to a reasonable man, 
that, of so many, eight or nijie should be 
found, whose distempers had taken a favour- 
able turn, whilst they were using his specifics^ 
and had thereby given countenance to the de- 
lusion ? I think it would be matter of surprise 
that there were so few. 

♦ It must be owned that the author of the Recueil 
after mentioned, hath -presented us with a much greater 
number j but let It be remarked, that that author doth 
not confine himself to the cures performed openly at 
the tomb of the deacon; he gives us also those that 
were wrought in the private chambers of the sick, by 
virtue of his relics, by images of him, or by earth 
brought from under his monument. Nor is the col- 
lection restricted only to the cures eflfectcd by the saint $ 
H includes also the judgments inflicted by him. 
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I shall observe, thirdly^ That imposture was 
actually detected, and proved in several in- 
stances. That the reader may be satisfied of 
this, I must entreat him to have recourse to 
the Archbishop of Sens* Pastoral Instruction ; 
a book which Mr. Hume could not, with pro- 
priety, take any notice of, having positively 
asserted, that " the enemies to those opinions, 
•* in whose favour the miracles were said to 
•* have been wrought, were never able distinct- 
" ly to refute or detect them." * This pre- 
late, on the contrary, hath not only given a 
distinct refutation of some of these pretended 
miracles, but hath clearly detected the deceit 
and little artifices by which their credit was 
supported. I intend not to descend to parti- 
culars, and shall therefore only refer the read- 
er to the book itself, and beg that he will 
peruse what relates to the cases of Jacqws 
Laurent Menedrieuxj Jean Nivet^ Sieur It 
D(mlxj Laleuj Anne Coulon^ the widow de 
Ltrrmey as well as Mademoiselle le Franc^ of 
whom the essayist hath made mention in a 
note. In this perusal, the reader will observe 
the shameful prevarications of some Jansenist 
witnesses, for whom Mr. Hume would faiii 
apologize, by telling us pleasantly, they were 

• P. I9J. 
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tampered with. * I shall only add on this 
head, that the detection of fraud in some in- 
stances, justly brings suspicion on all the 
other instances. A man whom I know to 
have lied to me, on several occasions, I shall 
suspect, on every occasion, where I have not 
access to discover, whether what he affirms 
be true or false. It is in the same way we 
judge of the spirit and conduct of parties, as 
,of individuals. 

I observe, fourthly ^ That all the cures re- 
corded by Montgeron, as duly attested, were 
such as might have been effected by natural 
means. There are two kinds of miracles, to 
which Mr. Hume hath alluded in a note, 
though he does not directly make the Ratine- 
don. One is, when the event, considered by 
itself, is evidently preternatural. Of this kind 
are, raising the dead, walking on waiter, mak- 
ing whole the maimed j for by no natural 
causes can these effects be produced. The 
other kind is, when the event, considered by 
itself, is natural^ that is, may be produced by 
natural causes, but is denominated miracu- 
lous, on account of the manner. That a 
aick person should be restored to health, is 
not, when considered singly, preternatural; 

* P. 197, in the note* 
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>ut that health should be restored by the 
lommand of a man, undoubtedly is. Let 
IS hear the author on this point: " Some- 
times an event may not, in itself j seem to 
be contrary to the laws of nature, and yer* 
if it were real, it might, by reason oi some 
circumstances, be denominated a minde ; 
because, infactj it is contrary to these lavs. 
Thus, if a person claiming a divine antbc»v 
ity, should command a sick person to be 
well, a.healdiful man tohHX down dead* 
the clouds to poor rain, die winds to Mow, 
in short, dioold order many natural eveaia^ 
which immediatdy follow upon his com- 
mand ; these m^^ justly be esteemed mt* 
rades, because they are really, in this case, 
contrary to the laws of nature. For if 
any suspicion remain, that the event and 
command concurred by accident, there is 
no miracle, and no transgression of the 
laws of nature. If this suspicion be re- 
moved, there b evidently a miracle, and 
a transgression of these laws ; because no- 
thing can be more contrary to nature, than 
that the voice or command of a man 
should have such an influence/** From 
vhat hath been said, it appears, that these 

• P. 18 f 4 ID the note. 
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two kinds of miracles must diflfer considerably 
in respect of evidence, since the latter natur- 
ally gives room for a suspicion, which is ab- 
solutely excluded from the former. In the 
former, when the fact or event is proved, the 
miracle is unquestionable. In the latter; the 
fact may be proved, and yet the miracle may, 
be justly questioned. It therefore merits our 
attention, that all the miracles recorded in 
Montgeron's collection, were of the second 
kind. One of the most considerable of those 
cures, was that of Don Alphonso de PalacioSi - 
who had lost one eye, and was distressed widi 
an inflammation in the other. Hie inflamed 
eye was cured, but the lost eye was not r&s 
stored. Had there been a reproduction of 
the member which had perished, a sufficient 
proof of t^ie fact would have been a sufficient 
proof of the miracle. But as the case was 
otherwise, the fact vouched may be admitted, 
without admitting any miracle. The cures 
said to have been performed on those patients 
who were afflicted with paralytic or dropsical 
disorders, or that performed on Louisa Coirin, 
who had a tumour on her breast, will not ap- 
pear to be endtled to a rank in the first class. 
As little can the cure of Peter Gautier claim 
that honour. One of his eyes had beea 
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ricked with an%wl; in consequence of which 
le aqueous humour dropped out, and he 
ecame blind of that eye. His sight was re- 
tored, whilst he paid his addresses to the 
ibbe. But that a puncture in the cornea of 
lie eye will often heal of itself, and that the 
queous humour, after it hath been quite lost, 
fill be recruited, and consequently, that die 
iculty of vision will, in such a case, be reco- 
ered, is what every oculist can assure us af« 
rhe loss of the watery humour, is the cod* 
t^ effect of a very common operation in 
wrgerj, couching the cataract. Utaace we 
nay learn, how we ought to undentand tiiese 
K>rds of die author, ^ Tbt curibg cf tiie 
< sick, giving hearing to liie d^, and «^ 
^ to the blind, were everywhere ta3k^ %i, ^ 
^ the usual effects of that hrAj ^tfiikSurt/*^ 
is therefore the alleged narade» w^e at) ^ 
he second class, k is only from -de ^$Vau^ 
nt drcumstances we can jodgt^ 1A0A09 ^ 
acts, though admcwledgedy ire^ xi^'^&iisntt 
>r not. 

In order to cn^Jbjea lat ^jol ^^iJat ymt^ 1 
"beervej Jlfthly^ That m^me *A -ju-r ^kt^ ^^4^4 
nstantaneoiu. Vftht^ewXMhM ^^^tm^tt: 
hold of the decerned y/?^, « -^a W/^^ ^v 
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phet, who pretends to work miracles. Those 
who attend the latter, can know exactly, to 
whom he grants the benefit of his miraculous 
aid. They can judge also, whether the sup* 
plicant's recovery be coincident, with the pro- 
phet's volition or command. In the former 
case, we have not access to judge of either ; i 
and consequently, there b much greater scope 
for fancy and credulity to operate. No voice 
was ever said to have proceeded from the 
tomb of the blessed deacon, as his votaries p 
styled him. They obtained no audible answar 
to their prayers. There are, however, some 
circumstances, by which a probable conjec- 
ture may be made concerning the efficiency 
of the saint in the cures ascribed to him. One 
is, if the cure instantaneously followed the first 
devotions at the tomb. Supernatural cures 
differ, in this particular, as much as in any 
other, from those which are effected by na- 
tural means, that they are not gradually^ but 
instantly^ perfected. Now, of which kind 
were the cures of S\ Medard ? From the ac- j 
counts that are given, it is evident, that they J < 
were gradual. That some of them were sud- 
deriy is alleged; but that any of them were 
instantaneous J or immediately followed the 
first application, is not even pretended. All 
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worshippers at the tomb, persisted for 
y several of them for weeks j and some for 
t/is successively, daily imploring the inter- 
ion of the jibbe^ before they received re- 
from their complaints; and the relief 
:h was received, b, in most cases, ac- 
ivledged to have been gradual, 
observe, sixthly ^ That most of the devo- 
either had been using medicines before, 
continued to use them, during their ap- 
itions to the saint ; or, that their distem- 
had abated, before they determined to so- 
his help. That the Spanish youth had 
L using, all the while, a medicine prescrib- 
y an eminent oculist, was proved by the 
)sitions of witnesses ; that Gautier had be- 
to recover his sight, before he had re- 
'se to the sepulchre, was attested, not on- 
y his uncle, but even by himself, when^ 
he Archbishop of Sens informs us, he 
ed a recantation of what he had formerly 
inced. With regard to the rest, it ap- 
« at least probable, from the circumstan- 
3f the proof, that they were using the pre- 
)tions of the physicians, whom they had 
lulted before applying to the deacon, and 
I were afterwards required to give their 
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testimony, concerning the nature and malig- 
nancy of the different diseases. 

The seventh observation is, That some of 
the cures attested were incomplete. This was 
manifestly the case of the Spaniard, who was 
relieved only from the most inconsiderable 
part of his complaint. Even the cure of 
Mademoiselle Thibault, which was as great a 
subject of exultation to the partisans of the 
jibbe as any other, was not complete. Not 
only was she confined to her bed, for many 
days, after the decrease of Her dropsy ; but 
she still remained incapable of moving two 
of her fingers. Silva, physician to the Duke 
of Orleans, attested this; adding expressly, 
that he could not look on her as being cured. 

The eighth and last observation I shall 
make on this subject, is. That the relief 
granted some of them was but temporary. 
This was clearly proved to be the case of 
the Spanish gentleman. That soon after 
his return home, he relapsed into his former ' 
malady, the prelate I have often quoted, 
hath, by the certificates and letters which 
he procured from Madrid, put beyond con- 
troversy. Among these, there are letters 
from a Spanish grandee, Don Francis Xavi- 
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er, and from the patient's uncle, beades a 
certificate signed by himself. 

After the above observations, I believe, 
there will be no occasion for nyiog much 
on this subject. The author hai^ in a aofee^ 
artfully enough pointed out Ub auD^'lhat it 
might not be overlodLed by the cardefit 
reader.* <^ Hiere is another book,'' tays 
Jie, ^^ in three volumes (called Recueil des 
^ Miracles de FAbbS ParisJ^ giving an ac* 
^^ count of many of these miracles, and ac- 
** companied widi pre&tory discourses, which 
*^ are very well wrote."f He adds, ** There 

» P. 196. 

f I am surprised that Mr. Hume hstb taken no no- 
tice of the profoiind eniditioD displayed ia tlie Rectmlf 
as I imagine its aothor is much more eminent for thit^ 
than for his talent in writing. Besides* his lesrmng 
deserves our regard the more^ that it is of a kind rsrely 
to bej met with in the present century. Where shslt 
we find in these dregs of the ages, to adopt his own 
emphatical eipressiooy such an extensive knowledge, as 
^he hath exhibited, of all the monkish and legendary 
writings of the darkest and most barbarous* or* accord- 
ing to him» the most devout ages of the church f Or 
whence else* but from those productions, could he have 
•elected sudi admirable materials for his work ? The 
Utcs and writings of the saints are an inexhaustible 
ticasure for a performance of this kind. It is true, S'. 
Katthew, S'. Mark> S'. Luke, and S'. John^ have said 

I little 
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*' dence for the latter is equal to that for 
** the former/'* At first reading, oiie is 

<< God convert many smners, and cure many sick» by slow 
*^ degrees, at the same time shat he shows by some 
^* more shining exaoapleS) that his arm is not shorten- 
*• ed." 

* I am sorry to be again so soon laid under the ne- 
cessity of obserfingy that the essayist, by confiding too 
much in his memory^ often injures the writers whom he 
quotes. It is but doing justice to the author of the 
Recuiilf to obsenre, that he hath, in no part of his per- 
forma^e, asserted that the evidence for the miracles 
of Monsieur de Pans is equal to that for the miracles 
of Jesus Christ. Perhaps my reader will be surprised 
when I tell him, for I own I was exceedingly surprised 
when I discovered, that he hath not only in the plainest 
terms asserted, but strenuously maintained^ the con- 
trary. And for this purpose he hath employed no less 
than twelve j>ages of his work. . He introduces the 
subject (Discourse 2, part j ), with observin^^, that he 
and the rest of his party had been traduced by their ad- 
versaries, as equalling the miracles of thle deacon to those 
of our Saviour. The impiety of such a comparison he 
even mentions with horror, and treats the charge as an 
absolute palumny. Hence he takes occasion to enu- 
merate those peculiar circumstances in the fniracles of 
our Lord, which gave them an eminent superiority, not 
oily over those of laAs saint, but over those of every 
other saint, or prophet whatsoever. To this enumera- 
tion he subjoins, Tous ctw qui recourent ^ Monsieur 
de Paris ne sont p99 gV^risy nous dit-on ; plusieurs ne 
le ^nt^qu'^n panic, ou d'une maxiiere lentc, vt anotss 
i, _' : (clatante; 
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apt, vddi surprise, to imagine, that the au- 
thor is going to make some atonement for 

^datante ) il n'a point ressusclte de mortis. Que s'en- 
8uit-il de-la, sinon que les miracles que DIeu a op^r^s 
par lui sont inf^rieurs a ceux que n6tre Seigneur a opd- 
r^8 par lui*mmc ? Nous I'avouons, nous incolquons 
ccttc v^rit^. *' All those, we are told, who recur to 
<< Monsieur de Paris are not cured ; seyeral are cured 
<< but in part, or in a slow and less striking manner ; 
<< he hath raised no dead. What follows, unless that 
<< the miracles which God wrought bj him, are infci- 
** rior to those which our Lord wrought by himself ? 
** We acknowledge, we inculcate this truth,** After* 
wards, speaking of evidence,, he owns also, that the 
miracles of the deacon are 90t equally certain with 
those of Jesus Christ* The latter, he says, are more 
certain io many respects. He specifies the natural no- 
^riety of some of the facts, the public and instantan&. 
Qus manner in which most of them were efFected,^. the 
number^ the qualityi the constancy of the witnesses^ 
and the forced acknowledgment of his most spiteful 
enemies* He concludes this subject in these memorable 
terms : Au reste ce que je tiens d'ejrposer sar la su^ 
peiorit^ des merveilles op^r6s par le Sauvenr,, jerayola 
reconnu avec plaisir dans le premier discottrs. J'y al 
dit en propres termer qu'il y avoit une Mffennei mfinie 
entre Us miracki de J^ssiu CbrUi ii cmm 4e Momikur dg 
Pant. J'ai promit de ne jamais oufalier cettc daftx> 
ence> et j'ai tenu parole. J'ai remarq1lC^ dana-le lieu 
ou il convenoit de le fiure, que cette difference infinic 
regardoit rnUkuce det prodige% auati bten que Uur 
grandenr; et que let iacredides poirroient noua direy 

1 3. Vc 
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the tenets of the essay, by turning advocate 
for the miracles of Jesus Christ ; and by 
shewing, that these are not affected by his 
doctrine. But on this point we are not long 

que ceux que nous produisions n'ont point le mSme 
eclat qu ont eu ceux de notre Seigneur. •' Finally, 
** what I have just now erinced on the superiority of 
** the wonders performed by our Lord, I had acknow- 
ledged with pleasure in the first discourse. I said 
there, in express terms, that there was an infinite differ* 
** ence bet'ween the miracles of Jesus Christ and tbofe ef Mon» 
" sieur de Paris* I promised never to forget this dif- 
♦* fcrence, and I have kept my promise. I remarked 
•* in its proper place, that this infinite difEerence rc» 
*' garded the evuknce as well as the greatness of the 
<< prodigies ; and that the incredulous might object, 
^ that those which we produce, have not the same 
•* lustre with those of our Saviour.** I have been the 
more particular on this point, not so much to vindicate 
the author of the Recrtett as to shew the sense which 
Circn the most bigotted parti zans of the holy deacon 
haci of the difference between the miracles ascribed to 
him^ and those performed by our Lord. I cannot avoid 
reinarking also another difference, I mean that which 
appears between the sentiments of this author as ex- 
pressed by himself, and his sentiments as reported by 
the essayist. - If is indeed, Mr. Hume, a judicious ob- 
•crvatibn you have given us ; that we ought to ** lend 
*• a very academic fahh to every report which favours 
•* the passion of the reporter ; in whatever way it strikes 
<* in with his -natural inclinations and propefisitiet.'' 
P. 200. 
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held in suspense. He subjoins, ^' As if the 
^ testimony of men could ever be put in the 
^ balance with that of God himself, who 
^' conducted the pen of the inspired writ- 
*' ers.** An ingenious piece of raillery with* 
out question. Is it possible, in a politer man^ 
ner, or in more obliging terms, to tell the 
Christian world, Thei/ are fools: and that all 
who are silly enough to believe the miracles 
recorded in scripture, are not entitled to b^ 
argued with as men ? How ? They are so 
absurd as to believe the scriptures to be the 
word of God, on the evidence of the mi- 
racles wrought by our Lord and his apostles ; 
9nd that these miracles were wrought, they 
could not believe on any testimony, less than 
that of God, reporting them in the scrip- 
tures; and thus, by making insphration and 
miracles reciprocally foundations to each other^ 
cfaey, in effect, admit both without any found- 
ation at all. After this handsome compli- 
mc^it to the friends of holy writ, he thinks 
himself at liberty to be very explicit on the 
comparative evidence of the miracles of the 
Abbe^ and those of Jesus : ** If these writers 
<< indeed were to be considered merely a# 
«< human testimony, the French author is 

^* very moderate in bis comparison, since he 

14 
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** might, with some appearance ofrea^on^ pre- 
^^ tend, that the Jansenist miracles much sur- 
^* pass the other, m evidence and authority." 
Was ever so rough an assault preceded by so 
smooth, but so insidious a preamble ? Is it 
then still the fate of Jesus to be betrayed with 
a kiss ? But notwithstanding 'this author's 
declaration, no Christian will have reason to 
dread the issue of the comparison. Mr. Hume 
hath not entered on particulars, neither shall 
I enter on them* I should not incline to tire 
my reader with repetitions, which, in a mi- 
nute inquiry, would be inevitable. I shall 
therefore only desire him, if he think it 
needful, to peruae a second time the eight 
foregoing observations. Let him try the mi- 
racles of our Lord by this touch-stone ; and I 
persuade myself, he will be satisfied, that 
there is ?u> appearance of reason to pretend, 
tliat the Jansenist miracles much surpass the 
other, or even equal them, in evidence and 
authority. 

The author triumphs not a little in the ob* 
servation, that the reports of the prodigies 
performed by the deacon, were violently op- 
posed by the civil magistrate, and by the 
Jesuits, the most learned society in the king- 
dom. He could see the importance of this 
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circumstance in the case oiAbbe Fkris^ diough 
not in the case of Jesus Christ. But that the 
difference of the cases, as well as their re* 
semblance, may better appear, it ought like« 
wise to be observed,, that Jansenisin, though 
not the ruling faction, was at that time the 
popular faction ; that this popularity was not 
the effect of the miracles of the Abbcj bat 
antecedent to these miracles; that, on the 
contrary,, the Jesuits were extremely upopular ; 
and that many, who had no more idSxh in the 
miracles of S\ Medard than Mr. Hume hath, 
were well pleased to connive at a deluaon, 
which at once plagued and mortified a body 
of men, that were become almost universally 
odious.. 

I shall only add, that nodiing could more 
effectually expose the folly of those pfeten- 
sionsy, than the expedient by which they were 
made to cease*. In consequence of an order 
from the king,, the sepulchre, was inclosed 
with a wall^ and the votaries wene debarred 
from approaching, the tonib. The author 
says in relation to this,f ^^ No Janaenist was 
^^ ever embarrassed to account for the ces* 
<< sationof the miracles, when the churcb- 
^ yard was shut up by the king's edicU 

* PvJ9.8|iiktkeaote» 
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Certain it is, that " God is master of his 
•^ own graces and works.'* But it is equally 
certain^ that neither reason nor the gospel 
leads us to think, that any human expedient 
will prove successful, which is calculated to 
frustrate the decrees of Heaven. Both, on 
the contrary, teach us, that men never more 
directly promote the designs of their Maker, 
than when they intend directly to oppose them. 
It was not thus, that either Pharisees or 
Sadducees, Jews or Gentiles, succeeded in 
their opposition to the miracles of Jesus and 
his apostles. The opinion of Gamaliel* was 
undoubtedly judicious : If this counsel or this 
work be of men^ it will come to nought ; hut 
if it he of Gody ye cannot overthrow it ; he* 
ware^ therefore^ lest ye he foundfighting even 
agaihst God. To conclude, Did the Jansenist 
cause derive any advantage from those pre* 
tended miracles ? None at all. It even suf- 
fered by them. It is justly remarked by Vol- 
taire,f that ** the tomb 'of the deacon Paris 
** proved in effect, in the mmds of all peo- 
"** pie of sense, the tomb of Jansenism.** How 
unlike in all respects the miracles recorded by 
the Evangelists ! 

» Acts V, 38^ 39. 

t Scicle de X^oois XlV^ichap. 33* 
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r Thus I have briefly inquired into thie na- 
ture and evidence, first of the PagaUy and 
next of the Popish miracles mentioned by Mr^ 
Hume ; and have, I hope, sufficiently evinc- 
ed, that the miracles of the New Testament 
can suflfer nothing by the comparison ; that, 
on the contrary, as in painting, the shades 
serve to heighten the glow of the colours ; 
and, in music, the discords to set off the 
sweetness of the harmony ; so the value of 
these genuine miracles is enhanced by the con« 
trast of those paltry counterfeits. 



SECT* VL 

jtbstracting from the evidence for parttcuidr facts ^ we iaVi 

irrefragable ewdence^ that there have been miracles in 

former times; or such events as y when compared with 

the present constitution of the worlds would by Mr. Hume 

be denominated miraculous. 

I READILY concur with Mr. Hume, in main* 
taining, that when, merely by the force of 
REASON, we attempt to investigate the origin 
ofwortdsy^ we get beyond our sphere^ and 

• Essay is. Of the academical or sceptical philo- 
iophy, pwtj. ' ' 

I o 
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must infaI13% bewilder ourselves in hypothe- 
sis and coBjecture^ Reason indeed (which 
vainly boasts her all-sufiiciency), hath some- 
times pretended to carry men to this amasdng 
height. But there b ground to suspect, that 
in such instances^ the ascent of reason^ as the 
author elegantly ezpresseth it,* hath been 
aided by the wings of imagination^ If we will 
loot be indebted to revelation for our know- 
ledge of this article, we must,, for aught I can 
perceive, be satisfied to live in ignorance. 
There is, however,, one questbn distinct from 
the former, though a-kin to it, which, even 
from the principles of reason, we may with 
^reat jmjbability determnie. The ^estion 
I mean is, Whether the world had an origin or 
not? 

That there hath been an infinite,, eternal, 
and independent series of finite, successive* 
and dependent bemgs, such as men, and con- 
sequently, that the world had no beginning, 
a{^pears, from the bare consid^adon of the 
thing,, extremdy incredible, if not altogether 
absurd. The ahst/!act argument used on this 
head» might appear too metaphysical and re^ 
fined : I shall not therefore introduce it j but 

* EstacT I \. Of a pavtZctilar pratideocc and fiitott 
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recur to topics, \viiidi. are more familiar^ 
which^ though th^ do not demonstrate 
it is absolutely impossible that the world 
existed from eternity^ ckarly evince, that 
highly improbable, or rather, certainly 
• These topics I shall only mention, as 
are pretty obvious, and have been often 
id v^ith great energy by the learned, both 
snt and modem. Such are the late in- 
ion of letters, and of all the sciences and 
by which human life is civilized; the 
im origin of most nations, states, and 
;doms ; and the first peopling of many 
itries* It is in our power at present to 
e the history of every people backwards, 
imes of the greatest barbarity^ and igno« 
re.^ Europe, though not the largest of the 
: parts into which the earth is divided, is, 
many accounts, the most considarable. 
: what a different face doth Europe wear 
prtsent, from what k wore three thousand 
rsago? How immense the odds in know* 
;e, in arts, in policy, in every tlung 9 How 
^ is the intercourse, and haw ectenshre th« 
uaintance,^ which men can - now enjoj 
h all, even the remotest regions of the 
be, compared with what was, or could 
e beea enjoyed, in that time of darkaeit 



I 
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and sunplidty ? A man differs not mote from 
a child than the human race now differs from 
the hmnan race then. Three thousand years 
ago, [appear indeed ^to mark a very distant 
epoch ; and yet it is but as yesterday, corn- 
pared with eternity. This, when duly weigh* 
ed^ every thinking person will acknowledge 
to be as strong moral evidence, as the subject 
can admit (and that I imagine is very strong), 
th>t the world had a beginning. 

I shall make a supposition, which will per- 
haps appear whimsical, but which wiJl cend 
to elucidate the argument I am enforcing. 
In antediluvian times, when the longevity of 
man was such as to include some centuries, < I 
shall suppose, that a few boys had been trans- 
ported to a desert island, and there left to- 
gether, just old enough to make shift to sus- 
tain themselves, as those in the golden age 
are fabled to have done, on acorns, and other 
^ntaneous productions of the soil. I shall 
suppose, that they had lived there for some 
hundreds of years, had remembered nothing 
of theu: coming into the island, nor of any 
other person whatsoever j and that thus they 
had never had access to know, or hear, of ei- 
ther birth or death. I shall suppose them to 
enter into a serious disquisition concenung 
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their own duradoiit the question having been 
started. Whether they had essted from eter- 
nity, or had once begun to be ? They recur 
to memory: but memory can furnish them 
with nothing certain or decisive. If it must 
be allowed, that it contains no trace of a be- 
ginning of existence, it must also be allowed, 
that it reaches not beyond a few centuries at 
most. They observe besides, concerning this 
&culty, that the further back it goes, it be- 
comes the more indistinct, terminating at last 
in confusion and darkness. Some things, 
however, they distinctly recollect, and are as- 
sured of. They remember, that they were 
once of much lower stature, and of smaller 
size-; they had less bodily strength; axid all 
their mental faculties were weaker. They 
know» that, in the powers of body and mind, 
they have advanced, by imperceptible de- 
grees, to the pitch they are now arrived at. 
These considerations, especially when forti- 
fied by some analogous observations they 
might have made, on the growth of herbs and 
trees, would have shewn the probability to 
be entirely on the side of those who asserted, 
^t their existence had a beginning : And 
though, on account of the narrow sphere of 
their knowleclge and experience, the ai^ 
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ment could not have appeared to them in aH 
ks strength, we, from our larger acquaintance 
with nature, even abstracting from our know* 
ledge of man in particular, must be satisfied, 
that it would have been strictly analogical 
and just.. Exactly similar^ the very same^ I 
should radier say, is^the argument I have been 
urging for the origination of the spedes. 
Make but a few alterations in phraseology^, 
for memory y substitute history and tradition ; 
lor hundreds of years, say thousands ; for tht 
powers of body and mind^ put the arts and sci^ 
ences ; and, with these, and perhaps one or 
two more such variations, you will find the 
su'gument as applicable in the one case, as ih 
the other. Now, if it be granted, that the 
human species must have had a beginning, it 
will hardly be questioned, that every other 
animal* species^or even that. the universe, must 
have had a be^ouung. 

But in order to prove the proposition laid 
down in the title of this section, it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that the world had a be* 
ginning. Admit it had not, and observe the 
consequence. Thus much must be admitted 
also, that not barely for a long contintiedy but 
for aa js^tukx^al succession of generations. 
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mankind were in a state little superior to the 
beasts ; that of a sudden, there came a most 
astonishing change upon the species; that 
they exerted talents and capacities, of which 
there appeared not the smallest vestige, during 
the eternity preceding; that they acquired 
such knowledge as procured them a kind 
of empire, not only over the vegetable and 
animal worlds, but even, in some respect, over 
the elements, and all the unwieldy powers of 
matter; that, in consequence of this, they 
were quickly raised, much more above the 
state they had been formerly and eternally 
in, than such their former and eternal state 
was above that of the brute creation. If 
such a revolution in nature, such a thorough, 
general, and sudden change as this, would not 
be denominated miraculous, it is not in my 
power to conceive what would. I could not 
esteem it a greater miracle, hardly so greats 
that any species of beasts, which have hither* 
to been doomed to tread the earth, should 
now get wings, and float about in the air. 

Nor will this plea be subverted by that 
trite objection, that mankind may have 
been as much enlightened, perhaps myriads 
of years ago, as they are at present; but 
tlutt by some uxUvevsal oklamity,^ such aade* 




no TBKJmL&CUSOFTHB PsrfSL 

vlutliy aner the lo- 
die csDd& pocsUy 
takit to, aB tnoes of cnicfiiiaa 
and of sdeBoe, aH traces bodi of the de- 
oBt anid of die tarfiil ans, mojr have baen 
cficcd, and die hnnaii lao^ sfaingiE^ firom 
a fev wbo had rv jfiwl die hwium i i i mkiy 
■Bj have CKKiged aoew, out of hubaiky 
aoi igacanct^ Thk hjpodiess dodi bat 
one loirade m die place of aiio- 
^ der is cndrdf mu 

confainDabfe to our eiqpeiieiice of the course 
of nature. Accordii^lj the destmctioii of 
die vorid by a deiage^ die aodior hadi 
junnbcred among those prod^^es^ or niiiaclffs^ 
iriuch render the Pentateuch perfixtfy mere* 
Able. 

If, on the contrarf , we aihnit, that die 
worid had a b^imui^, (and will not every 
thinking person acknowledge, that this posi- 
tion is much more probable than the con* 
trary?) the production of the world must 
be ascribed either to chance^ or to inteUi* 
gence. 

Shall we derive all things, spiritual and 
corporeal, from a principal so insignificant 
M blind chance f Shall we say, with £picu« 
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ms, that the fortuitous concourse of ramb- 
ling atoms hath reared this beautiful and 
stupendous fabric? In that case, perhaps, 
we should give an accoimt of the origin of 
things, which, most people will think, could 
not properly be styled miraculous. But is 
it, because the formation of a grand and 
regular system in this way, is conformable 
to the experienced order of nature? Quite 
the reverse. Nothing can be more repug- 
nant to universal experience, than that the 
leaet organic body, not to mention the glori- 
ous frame of nature, should be j^^oduced 
by such a casual jumble. It has, therefore, 
in the highest degree possible, that particu- 
lar quality of miracles, from, which, accord- 
ing to the author's theory, their incredibi- 
lity results, and may doubtless, in this loose 
acceptation of the word, be termed miracu* 
laus. But should we afErm, that, to ac- 
count thus for the origin of the universe, i§ 
10 account for it by miracle; we should be 
thought, I am afraid, to speak both weak- 
ly and improperly. There is something 
here, if I may so express myself, which is 
hr beyond the miraculous; something, for 
which I know not whether any language 
can affoixl a proper appellation, unless it be 
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the general appellations of absurdity and nom 
sense. ' '■ 

Shall we then at last recur to the con 
mon doctrine, that the world was produce 
by an intelligent cause f On this suppositio 
also, though incomparably the most rationa 
it is evident, that in the creatbn, formatioi 
or first producdon of thmgs, call it by whi 
name you please, a power must have* bee 
exerted, which, in respect of the presa 
course of nature, may be slyled mimcukm 
I intend not to di^trte about a word, m 
to inquire, whether that^ term cai^ in ttri 
pr oprfe ly , be used of any exertions hdfo 
the establishment of the laws of nature, 
use the wc^ inr ^e same latitude, in whi< 
the author commonly useth it in his reasonin 
for every event, that is not conformable to tfa 
course .of nature with which we are acquaint 
by experience* 

Whether, therefore, the wortd kadj < 
had not^ a beginning / whether, on the Jii 
suppoation, the production of things be 
scribed' to chance or to design ; whether, i 
the second^ inord^ to solve the numberle 
objections that arise, we db, or do not^ reci 
to woiversal ctHastropkes s there:is no posdtn 
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ty of accounting for the phenomena that 
presently come under our notice, without 
having at last recourse to miracles ; that is, 
to events altogether imconformable, or, if you 
will, contrary to the present course of nature 
known to us by experience. I cannot con« 
cetve any hypothesis, which is not reducible 
to one or other of those above mentioned. 
Whoever imagines, that another might be 
framed, which is not comprehended in any 
of those, and which hath not as yet been 
devised by any system-builder ; let him make 
die experiment, and I will venture to prog- 
nosticate, that he will still find himself clog- 
ged with the same difficulty. The conclusion 
therefore above deduced, may be justly deem« 
ed, till the contrary is shown, to be not only 
the result of one, but alike of every hypothesis, 
rf which the subject is susceptible. 

Thus it hath been evinced, as was proposed, 
that abstracting from the evidence for particular 
facts, we have irrefragable evidence, that 
there have been, that there must have been, 
miracles in former times, or such events, as, 
when compared with the present constitution 
of the world, would by Mr. Hume be deno* 
minated miraculous. 
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SECT. VIL 
Remal of Mr. Hum^s examma^ of the PeMatewcb. 

Allowing to the conclusion deduced m tbe 
foregoing ^tion its proper weight, I shall 
also take into consideration the Pentateuch, 
or five books of Moses ; or rather^ I shall en- 
deavour impartially to revise the examination 
which those books have already undei;gone 
by the essayist.* It is, in this case, of the 
greatest importance to know, whetho* the evi^ 
dence on both ^es hath been fairly stated. 

^^ Hbre then we are at first to consider 
<^ a book,'* which is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be the most ancient record in the; 
world, " presented to us,'* we admit, " by a 
** barbarous and ignorant people,'*f at the 
same time exhibiting a sy^em of Theism, or 

♦ P. 205. 

f The author adds, " wrote in an age when they 
<* were still more barbarous/' These words I ha?c 
omitted in the revisal, because they appear to me un« 
intelligible. The age in which the Pentateuch was 
written, is indirectly compared to another age, he says 
not what : and all we can make of it is, that this peo- 
ple were more barbarous at that time thaa at some 
other time, nobody knows when. 
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natnral religion, which is both rational and 
sublime; "with which nothing that was ever 
compiled or produced, on this subject, in the 
most enlightened ages, by the most learned 
and polished nations, who were unacquainted 
with that book, will bear to be compared. 

Mr. Hume himself must allow,' that this 
ren^ark deserves attention, ance his reason- 
ing in another performance, which he calls 
The Natural History ofReUgioTij would lead us 
to expect the contrary. He there maintains, 
that Polytheism and Idolatry are, and must be^ 
the religion of rude and barbarous, and con* 
sequently of ancient ages ; that the true prin- 
dipies of Theism^ or the belief of one Almighty 
and Wise BeiAg, the Creator, • the Preserver, 
and the Ruler of heaven and earth, re3ults 
firom tfie greatest improvements of the under- 
standing in philosophy and science. To sup- 
pose the contrary, says he, is supposing, that 
*^ while men were ignorant and barbarous, 
'* they discovered truth ; but fell into error, 
<^ as soon as they acquired learning and po- 
*• liteness.''* This reasoning is just, where- 
ever religion is to be considered as the result 
of human reflections. What account then 

^ Natural History of Rcligioa^ L 
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wSH tbe author pwe of diis ivooderliil o^ 
cepdon ? That the reverse is here tl^ caae^ 
k is impossible for him to dissemUe. The 
people he himsdf calls ignorant and bazfaa- 
roos; yet they are not idolaters or polythe^ 
ists. At the time when the book, which he 
rr^wtmpg^ was co mp osed, he seems to Aink^ 
diey even exceeded themselves in barbari* 
ty'; yet die se ni i inent s of these barbaiiansy 
oa die subject of religion^ the spnfimmfs 
wUch diat very book presents to us, may 
wdl pot to fliknce tbe wisdom of die po- 
litest nadons on the earth. Need I remind 
Mr. Hume of his eiqiress dedaradon, that 
if a traveller were tranqpoited into any un- 
known region^ and found the mhalHtants 
cf ignorant and barbarous, he might bdbre* 
^ hand declare them idolaters, and thare is 
^ scarce a possibility of his being mistak- 
<< en?"* I know no satisfactory account 
that can be giveq of diis exception, on the 
principles of the essayist. Nevertheless, no- 
diing is more easy, than to give asadsfac- 
tory account of it, on the Christian princi- 
ples. This account is that which is given 
by the book itself. It is, that the religious 
tenets of that nation were not the result of 

* Natural Histoiy of Religion, L 
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liieii' reasonings, but proceeded from divine 
revelation. The contrast we discern betwixt 
the Israelites, and the ancient Greeks and 
Romans is 'remarkable. The Greeks and 
Romans, on all the subjects of human eru- 
dition, on all the liberal and the useful arts, 
reasoned like men ; on the subject of religion, 
they pratted like children. The Israelites, 
on the contrary, in all the sciences and arts, 
were children ; but, in their notions of reli- 
gion, they were men ; in the doctrines, for 
example, of the unity, the eternity, the om- 
nipotence, the omniscience, the onmipresence, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of God ; in 
their opinions concerning providence, and the 
creation, preservation, and government of the 
world; opinions so exalted and compre- 
hensive, as even by the author's acknowledg- 
ment, could never enter into the thoughts of 
barbarians. 

But to proceed in the revisal : We have 
here a book, says the essayist, " wrote in all 
** probability long after the facts it relates." 
That this book was written long after some 
of the facts it relates, is not indeed denied ; 
that it was written long after a//, or even 
most of those facts, I see no reason to believe. 
If Mr. Hume meant to signify, by the ex- 

K 
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pression quoted, that this was in all probafailitf 
tlie case^ why did be not produce the grounds 
on which the probability is founded ? Shall a 
bold assertion pass for argument ? or can it 
be expected, that any one should conadea: 
reasons, which are only in generad isupposedf 
t>ut not specified ? 

He adds, ** corroborated by iK> concurring 
^^ testimcmy ;'' as little, say I, invalidated by 
:Ay contrcidicHng testimony ; and l)oth, for 
dik plain reason, because there is no hu- 
man composition, that can be compared with 
this, in respect of antiquity. But though 
this book is not corroborated kfj the coui- 
current testimony of any coeval histories, 
because, if there ever were such histories^ 
they are not ^ow extant ; it is not therefore 
destitute of all collateral evidence. The foL- 
lowing examples of this kind oi evidence de- 
serve some notice. The division of time into 
weeks, which hath obtained in many countries, 
for instance, among the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Indians, and nortfaeHi barbarians ; natioi^ 
wha'eof some had .little or no intercourse 
with others, and were iKit even known by 
name to the Hebrew^-:* the tradition which 

* The judicious reader will observe, that there is a 
^eat difference between the concurrence of nations in 

the 
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in several places prevailed concerning the 
primeval chaos from which the world arose, 
the production of all living creatures out of 
i^ter and earth, by the efficiency of a su- 
preme mind,* the formatioa of man last of 

the divirion of time into weeks, and their concurrence 
^ the other periodical divisions, into yearsy months, 
and dgys. These divisions arise from such natural 
causeg) as are everywhere obvious; the annual and 
diurnal revolutions of the sun, and the revolution of 
the moon* The division into weeks, on the contrary, 
seemft perfectly arbitrary : consequently its prevailing 
in distant countries, among nations v^hich had no com- 
munication with one another, affords a strong presump- 
tion, that it must have been derived from some tradi- 
tion (as that of the creation) which hath been older 
than the dispersion of mankind into different regions. 
It is easy to conceive, that the practice, in rude and 
barbarous ages, might remain through habit, when the 
tradition, on which it was founded, was entirely lost ; 
it is easy to conceive, that afterwards, people -addicted 
to idolatry, or who, like the Egyptians, had become 
proficients in [astronomy, should assign to the different 
days of the week, tke names of their deities, or of the 
planets* 

* This in particular merits our attention the more, 
' that it cannot, by any explication, be made to agree 
with the doctrine which obtained among the Pagans, 
commonly called the Mythology. Ovid is so sensible of 
this, that, when he mentions a deity as the efficient 
eause of the creation^ he leaves him, as it were, de- 

K 2 tached 
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all, in the image of God, aijd his being vest- 
ed with dominion over the other animals, 

tached from those of the popular system, wh^ch it was 
his business as a poet to deliver, being at a loss what 
name to give him, or what place in nature to assign 
him. Quisquis fuit ille deorum. Whichever of the gods 
it was. He well knew that, in all the catalogue of 
their divinities, the god who made the world was not 
to be found, that these divinities themselves were, on 
the contrary, produced out of the chaos, as well as 
men and beasts. Mr. Hume, in his Natural History of 
ReRgion^ IV, remarks this conduct in Ovid, and 
ascribes it to his having lived in a learned ag^, and hav- 
ing been instructed by philosophers in the principle of 
a divine formation of the world. For my part, I very 
much question, whether any nation was ever yet in- 
debted, for this principle, to the disquisitions of philo- 
sophers. Had this opinion ever been heard of, till 
the Augustan age, it might indeed have been suspect- 
ed, that it was the daughter of philosophy and science ; 
but so far is this from being the case, that some vestiges 
of it may be traced even in the earliest, and most ig- 
norant times. Thales the Milesian, who lived manj 
centuries before Ovid, had, as Cicero^ in his first book 
De Natura Deorum^ informs us, attributed the origin of 
all things to God. Anaxagoras had also denominated 
the forming principle, which severed the elements, 
created the world, a ad brought order out of confusion, 
intelligence or m/W. It is therefore much more pro- 
bable that these ancients owed this doctrine to a tra- 
dition handed down from the earliest ages, which even all 
the absurdities of the theology they had embraced had 

not 
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the primitive state of innocence and happi- 
ness : th^ subsequent degeneracy of mankind : 

not been able totally to erase, though these absurdi- 
tiet could never be made to coalesce with this doctrine. 
At the same time I acknowledge, that* there is some- 
thing so noble and so rational in the principle. That 
tie world *wat produced by an intelligent causey that sound 
philosophy will ever be ready to adopt it, when on^e 
it is proposed. But that this opinion is not the off- 
spring of philosophy, may be reasonably deduced from 
this consideration also, that they were not the most 
enlightened or philosophic nations, amongst whom it 
was maintained in greatest purity. I speak not of the 
Hebrews. Even the Parthians, Medes, and Persians, 
whom the Greeks considered as barbarians, were genuine 
tbeists ; and notwithstaiding many superstitious prac* 
tices which prevailed among them, they held the belief 
of one eternal God, the Creator and Lord of the uni« 
Terse. If this principle is to be derived from the vlU 
most improTement of the mind in ratiocination and 
•cience» which it Mr. Hume's hypothesis, the pheno- 
neaon just now observed is unaccountable. Il", on the 
contrary, it is to be derived originally from revela- 
tion, preserved by tradition, through successive ge- 
aerations, nothing can more easily be accounted for. 
Traditions are always longest retained, and most pure- 
ly transmitted, in or near the place where they were 
first received, and amongst a people who possess a 
strong attachment to their ancient laws and customs. 
Migrations into distant countries, mixture of di£Ferent 
nations, revolutions in government and manners, yea 
and ingenuity itself* all contribute to corrupt tradi* 

K3 tiont 
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thar destruction by a flood : afid die preserva- 
tion of one family in a vesseL Nay, "ttrhich ii 
still stronger, I might plead the vestiges o£ 
some mck catastrophe 'as -the deluge, whicb 
the shells and other marine bodies, that are 
daily dug out of the bowels of the tearth^ 
.in peaces remote from the sea, dd deSrlj 
efhibit to tus : I might urge the traces, HrhicEti. 
still remain in the ancient histories, of the? 
migration of people and of sdenoe from 



tion, tad do sometimet wboDr cffibce it. Thii I take, 
to be ths onl} admisiible tooouiit» why to fsdonal Wat 
80 philotophioal s principle pretailed moit ia sfet aadL. 
coimtrice in whid^ reaion ind philmwBlg Memed to^bib 
bol ia their Ibincyw Tlmnoilkm, that the OfaM^boiV 
rowed their opjaioni OD this 'ftbjcct from the books oCT 
Motes ; a noticm^for which some Jewish writeny soait' 
Christiaii fathef S| and evea some modartiii^ have waim«> 
I7 coAtesdcdt appears Toid of all ' fiiuodatioiu These 
opiaioAs in Greece, as hath been obaenred, were of » 
ytrf early date ; whereas that there existed aoch a. 
people as the Jews^ seems scarce to have been knowa 
there till about the time of the Macedonian cooquesta.. 
No sooner were they knowa thad they were hdlted, and 
their laws and customs imiversally despised. Nor ia 
there the shadow of reason to think, that the Greeka 
knew any thing of the sacred Writings till a considerabla. 
time afterwards, when that version of them was made 
into their language, which is called Tii TrMslatim qf 
the Seventy* 
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(which hath not improperly been styled t/ie 
nadie of the arts) into many parts both. 
of Africa and? Eurc^e v. I might plea the coiar " 
cidence of those migrations^ and of the 
origin of states and kingdoms, with the time 
of the dispersion of the posterity of Noah;. 

But to return, the author subjoins, " re* 
*' sembling those fabulous accounts, which. 
" every nation gives of its^ origin/' Jtis un* 
Iiickily the fete of holy writ, with this au- 
thor, that both its resemblance, and its wan| 
of j^emblance, to the accounts of other au*^ 
thcMfs, are alike presumptions against it. He 
hath not indeed, told us^ whardn it rie«eiii<** 
Utt fabulous accounts ; and, for my part^ 
Aoi^ the charge were ju8t, I should ima^^ 
gine little or nothing to the disadvantage of 
^e Pentateuch couM be deduced from it^ 
It is universally agreed among the learned^ 
diat even the most absurd fables of Idola-r 
ters, derive their origin from fects,, which 
having been, in barbarous age*, transmitted 
only by oral tradition, have come at length 
to be grossly corrupted and disfigured. It 
m nevertheless probable, that such fictions 
would still retain some striking features of 
Uiose truths from which they sprung. And 

K 4. 
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if the books of Moses resemble, in any diing, 
the fabulous accounts of other nations, it 
would not perhaps be ^fficult to prove, that 
they resemble only whatever is least fabulous 
in these accounts. That this will be found 
to be the case, we may reasonably presume, 
even from what hath been observed ah-eady ; 
«nd if so, the resemblance, so far from bdng 
an argument against those books, is evidently 
an argument in their favour. In order to re- 
move any doubt that may remain on Has 
head, it ought to be attended to, that, in a 
number of concurrent testimonies (where 
there could have been no previous concert), 
there is a probability independent of that 
which results from our faith in the witnesses ; 
nay, should the witnesses be of such a cha- 
racter as to merit no faith at all. This pro- 
bability ariseth from the concurrence itself. 
That such a concurrence should spring from 
chance^ is as one to infinite, in other words, 
morally impossible ; if, therefore, concert be 
excluded, there remains no other cause but 
the reality of the fact. 

It is true, that, " upon reading this book, 
'^ we find it full of prodigies and miracles ;" 
but it is also true, that many of those mi* 
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racles are such, as the subject it treats o£ 
must unavoidably make us expect. For a 
proof of this position, I need but refer the 
reader to the principles established in the 
preceding section. No book in the world 
do we find written in a more simple style ; 
nowhere does there appear in it the least 
affectation of ornament ; yet nowhere else is 
the Almighty represented, as either acting or 
speaking in a manner so becoming the eter- 
nal Ruler of the world. Compare the %c- 
coimt of the creation which is given by 
Mosesy with the ravings of Sanchoniatho 
the Phxjmician philosopher, which he hath 
dignified with the title of cosmogony ; or 
compare it with the childish extravagancies 
of the Greek and the Latin poets, so justly 
likened by the author to a sick marCs dreams \* 
and then say, whether any person of can- 
dour and discernment will not be disposed to 
exclaim in the words of the prophet. What 
is the CHAFF to the wheat !f The ac- 
count is what we should call, in reference to 
our experience, miraculj^. But was it pos- 
sible it should be otherwise ? I believe the 
greatest infidel will not deny, that it is at 

♦ Natural History of Religion, XV. 
f Jcr. x&iii| 28. 

K5 
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least te piaudhle an ophtubn^ tbtt tlie tVotW 
had 9[ beguming, as that k tuA inOlL IS ft 
had, can it be imag^&d by any tiiob itkW 
tenses, thiait that pahiditair qua% Shotftd btf 
ah objectioii t6 the ijUtzAn^ tt^ck He j^ 
vibitety knoTlirs it tnuSt haVe? Most nttttbe 
first production of thitigS) the ol^inal fesmis 
ation of atumals and vegetables, reqidre et* 
ertions of power, which, in ptesiarvafiott ana 
propagation, can never be esrfempliiidd f 

'ft win perhaps be objected, that tf &st 
Auricles continued kio tonjger, and fsaMaA' 
ed no fui^eE, than the nece^dty dF creatteiSti 
requiifjed, dik reasoi&ig would ht just; bur 
that ih &ct they both contmued nmeh longw 
er, and eictended much further. The an- 
swer is obvious t It is fmpossitAe for us fO 
judge how far the necessity of tkit case te- 
quired. Immediately after the creation, 
things must have been in a state very differ- 
ent from that which they are in at present. 
How long that state might continue, we 
have not the means of discovering : but as, 
in human infancy, it is netessary that die 
feeble creature should, for some time, be 
carried in the nurse's arms, and afterwards, 
by the help of feading-strkigs^ be kept from 
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falling, before he acquire strength to walk; 
k is not unlikely, thM, in the infancy of the 
world, such interpositions should be more fre* 
quent and requisite, till nature attaining a 
certain maturity, those laws and that constitu- 
ttttion should b<e e^tablbhed, which we now 
experience. It will greatly strengthen this 
conclusion, to reflect, that in every species of 
natural productions with which we are ac- 
quainted, we invariably observe a similar fee- 
bleness in the individuals on their first ap- 
pearance, and a similar gradation towards a 
state of greater perfecticMi and statnlity. Be- 
sides, if we acknowledge the necessity of the 
exertion of a power, which only in reference 
to our experience is called miraculous ; the 
question, as is well observed by the judicious 
prelate formerly quoted,* " whether this 
«< power stopped immediately, after it had 
*^ made man, or went on and exerted itself 
<< farther, is a questbn of the same kind, as 
•* vriiether an ordinary power exerted itself 
^^ in such a particular degree and manner, or 
*♦ not/* It cannot, therefore, if we think 
reasonably on this subject, greatly astonish 
us, that such a book should give ^' an account 
^' of a stale of the world, and of human na« 

* Analogy of Heligion, ^c. part s i chtp. t^ Kat a. 

&6. 
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^ tore, entirely diflferent from the present; 
*' of our fall from that state ; of the age of' 
^ man extended to near a thousand years; 
^^ and of the destruction of the world by a 
•^ deluge." 

Finally, if, in such a book, mingled with 
the excellencies I have remarked, there should 
appear some difficulties, some things for which 
we are not able to account; for instance, 
** the arbitrary choice of one people, as the 
^^ favourites of Heaven; and their deliver- 
ance from bondage by prodigies the most 
astonishing imaginable ;^' is there any thing 
more extraordinary here, than, in a compo- 
sition of this nature, we might have previous- 
ly expected to find ? We must be immode- 
rately conceited of our own understandings, 
if we imagine otherwise. Those favourites 
of Heaven, it must be likewise owned, are the 
countrymen of the writer; but of such a 
Writer, as of all historians or annalists, ancient 
or modem, shows the least disposition to flat- 
ter his countrymen. Where, I pray, do we 
find him, either celebrating their virtues, or 
palliating their vices; either extolling their 
genius, or magnifying their exploits? Add 
to all these, that in every thing which is not 
expressly ascribed to the interposal of Heaven, 
the relation is in itself plausible, the incidents 
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are natural, the characters and manners such 
as are admirably adapted to those early ages 
of the world. In these particulars, there is 
no affectation of the marvellous; there are 
no ^^ descriptions of sea and land monsters ; 
^ no relations of wonderful adventures^strange 
^ men, and uncouth manners."* 

When all these things are seriously attend- 
ed to, 1 persuade myself, that no imprejudi- 
ced person will think, that the Pentateuch 
bears falsehood on the face of it, and deserves 
to be rejected without examination. On the 
contrary, every unprejudiced person will find 
(I say not that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous, than all the miracles it relates; 
this is a language which I do not understand, 
and which only serves to darken a plain ques- 
tion ; but I say he will find) very many and 
very strong indications of authenticity and 
truth; and v^U conclude, that all the evi- 
dences, both intrinsic and extrinsic, by which 
it is supported, ought to be impartially can- 
vassed. Abundant evidences there are of 
both kinds ; some hints of them have been 
given in this section; but to consider them 
folly, falls not within the limits of my pre- 
sent purpose. 

• P. 185. 
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^What is the sum of all that hath beefi 
now discussed? It is briefly this: ThfUthe 
aiuhor^ s favourite argument^ of which he boasts 
the discovery y is founded in error y^ is managed 
with sophistry if and is at last abandoned by its 
inventor^ as Jit only for shoWy not for use; thttt 
he is not more succesjul in the collateral argu* 
ments he employs; particularly y that there is no 
peculiar presumption against religious mira- 
cles ;|| thaty on the contrary y there is a pecu- 
liar presumption in their favour ;^^ that the 
general maximy whereby he would enable us to 
decide betwixt opposite miraclesy when it is strip- 
ped of the pompous dictiony that serves it at once 
for decoration and for disguise^ is discovered to 
be no other than an identical propositiony whichy 
as it conveys no knowledge y can be of no service 
to the cause of truth :§ that there is no pre- 
sumptiony arising ether from hnman naturCyH 
or from the history of mankindy\\\\ against the 
miracles said to have been wrought in proof of 

* Part I, sect. I, f Sect 2. J Sect. 3, 

II Sect. 4. ** Sect. 5. J Sect. 4. 

t\. Part 2| sect x. Ill Sect. t. 
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ChHstianin/ ; that fhe eoii&me ^f tkete is ndt 
subv^ted by those mirticks which hist&itmm qf 
0ther religions have recorded'/^ thai neither the 
Pagan^f nor the Pcpisht mirettles^ M whith 
he kath ea^tttiated^ wiH hear to be compared 
untk those of holy writ ; thdt^ ahtraeiing from 
Wfe evidence for partieultir fstcts^ we hmje iK 
refhzgabh evidence^ that there have been fni* 
rucles in former titties ;I| cmdj lastly ^ that his 
examination of the Pentattetzch is both partial 
and imperfect^ and consequently stands in need 
of a fwfy^.§ 

«« Our most holy reKgkm," says the author 
in the conclusion of his essay, '* is founded 
^ on faith, not on reason ; and it is a sure 
** method of exposing it, to put it to such a 
« trial, aS it is by no means fitted to endure/' 
If, by our most holy religion^ we are to tmdeiv 
stand the fundamental articles of tiie Christian 
system, these have thdr foundation itt the 
nature and decrees of God ; »]td, as diey 
are antecedent to our faith or reasonings, 
they must be also independent of both. If 
they are true, our disbelief can never ma&e 
them false \ if they are fake, the beKef of all 

♦ Part 2p sect. 3. t Sect. 4. % Sect. 5* 

11 fleet* Ot ^ Sect* f • 
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the world will never make them true. But 1 
as the only question between Mr. Hume and 
the defenders of the gospel is. Whether there 
is reason to believe those articles ? he can on- j 
ly mean by our most holy religion, our belief 1 
of the Christian doctrine : and concerning 
-this belief we are told, that it is founded on 
Jailk, not on reason ; that is, our faith is found- 
ed on our fiiith ; In other words, it hath no 
foundation, it is a mere chimera, the creature 
;of a distempered brain. I say not, on the con- 
trary, that our most holy religion is founded on 
reason, because this expression, in my opi- 
'iiion, is both ambiguous and inaccurate ; but 
jl say, that we have sufficient reason for the 
belief of our religion j or, to express myself 
in the words of an apostle, that the Christian, 
if it is not his own fault, may be ready alwayt 
to give an answer to every man that asketh him 
a ILEABON o/his hope. 

So far therefore am I irom being afraid of 
exposing Christianity, by submitting it to the 
test of reason } so far am I from judging this 
a trial, which it is by no means fitted to en- 
dm%, that 1 think, on the contrary, the most 
violoit attacks that have been made upon 
the iaith of Jesus, have been of service to it. 
Yes : X do not Jieaute to affirm, that our re- 
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ligion hath been indebted to the attempts^ 
though not to the intentionsj of its bitterest 
enemies. They have tried its strength indeed, 
and, by trying, they have displayed its strength; 
and that in so clear a light, as we could never 
have hoped, without such a trial, to have 
viewed it in. Let them therefore write, let 
them argue, and, when arguments fail, even 
let them cavil against religion as much as 
they please : I should be heartify sorry, that 
ever in this island, the asylum of liberty, 
where the spirit of Christianity is better un- 
derstood (however defective the inhabitants 
are in the observance of its precepts) than la 
any other part of the Christian world; I 
diould, I say, be sorry, that in this island, so 
great a disservice were done to religion, as to 
check its adversaries, in any other way, than 
by returning a candid answer to their ob- 
jections. I must at the same time acknow- 
ledge, that I am both ashamed and grieved, 
when I observe any friends of religion, be- 
tray scT great a diffidence in the goodness of 
their cause (for to this diffidence it can only 
be imputed) as to show an inclination for re- 
curring to more forcible methods. The as- 
saults of infidels, I may venture to prophesy, 
will nejrer overturn our religion. They will 
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prove not more hurtfiir to the Christian system, 
if it is allowed to compare small things with 
greatest, than the boisterous winds are said to 
prove to the sturdy oak. They shake it im- 
petuously for a time, and loudly threaten its 
subversion ; whilst, in effect, they dnly serve 
to make it strike its roots the deeper, and 
stand the firmer ever after. 

One word more with the essayiist, and I 
have done. ^ Upon the whole,'* says be, ^* we 
*' may conclude, that the Christian religtanf. 
^^ not only was at first attended with mirtclev, 
•* but even, at this day, cannot be bdieved 
*' by any reasonable person without one, 
" Mere reason is insufficient to convince ns 
'* of its veracity ; and whoever is moved by 
*^ faith to assent to it ;" that is, whoever by 
his belief is induced to believe it, ^' is conscious 
'^ of a continued miracle in his own person, 
^ which subverts all the principles of his un- 
" derstanding, and gives him a determination 
*' to believe, what is most contrary to custom 
*' and experience." An author is never so sure 
of writing unanswerably, as when he writes al- 
together unintelligibly. It is impossible that 
you should fight your enemy before you fincf 
him } and if he hath screened bipiself in darkr 
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less, it IS next to impossible that you should 
ind him. Indeed^ if any meaning can be 
gathered £rom that strange assemblage of 
vords just now quoted, it seems to be one or 
)ther of these which follow; either , That 
here are not any in the world, who believe 
he gospel j or^ That there is no want of mi- 
'acles in our own time. How either of these 
emarks, if just, can contribute to the authoir^s 
>urpose, it will not, I suspect, be easy to dis- 
:over. If the second remark is true, if there 
s ho want of miracles at present, surely ex- 
perience caimot be pleaded against the belief 
>f miracles said to have been perfdinied kl 
itne past. Agam, if tke first remark k tme^ 
f there are ndt ally ki the world Whd belifVtf 
he gospel, because, ad Mr. Jitime. su^iodefh^ 
i miracle cannot be believed vdthout' h iie# 
niracle, why all this ado to refute opinions 
vhich nobody entertains ? Certainly, to use 
lis own words, *' The knights-errant,, who 
^ wandered about to clear the world of dra^ 
' gons and giants, never entertained the least 
^ doubt concerning the existence of these 
^ monsters."* 

* See the first paragraph of Essay 1 3| of the acade* 
oical or sceptical philpaoghy. 
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Might I presume feintly to copy but 1 
manner of so inimitable an original, as 1 
author hath exhibited in his concluding wor< 
I should also conclude upon the whole, Tl 
miracles are capable of proof from testimoi 
and that there is a full proof of this kii 
for those said to have been wrought in si 
port of Christianity ; that whoever is mov< 
by Mr. Hume's ingenious argument, « to assc 
that no testimony can give sufficient evidei 
of miracles, admits for 'reason^ though p 
haps unconscious, a mere subtilty^ which si 
verts the evidence of testimony, of histo 
and even of experience itself, giving b 
a determination to deny, what the conmi 
sense of mankind, foimded in the prinu 
principles of the understanding, would le 
him to believe. 
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